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Reading And The Freshman 
English Program 
MARY MILLS 


Reading can be taught in the freshman English course— 
that is the conclusion reached by the English faculty at Wis- 
consin State College, Whitewater, after an experiment in 
building an English course around a reading textbook. 

The need for some instruction in reading had become in- 
creasingly apparent to members of the Whitewater English 
faculty in recent years. Students’ scores on the reading section 
of the Cooperative English Test (Higher Level, Form Z), given 
at the beginning of the freshman year, were often shockingly 
low; and students’ difficulty in reading and following direc- 
tion, in phrasing words to give meaning to the passages they 
read, and in reading rapidly enough to cover their assign- 
ments confirmed the low scores. Moreover, their difficulty had 
evidently killed any interest they might once have had in 
reading so that they knew nothing of the world beyond their 
personal experiences. 

Our faculty agreed that our students needed help, but we | 
were uncertain as to the best method of supplying assistance. 
In our first venture we sought the aid of President Robert C. 
Williams in equipping a reading laboratory and in securing 
the appointment of a faculty member trained in remedial 
reading techniques. The laboratory contained a tachistoscope, 
six desks and pacers, tests, textbooks, and similar materials 
desirable for a reading improvement program. The instructor 
taught one class of six students for a six-week period; then 
repeated the instruction for another class, and then another. 
Enrollment in the class was voluntary. 

Results of the reading laboratory work were gratifying, 
but they served mainly to indicate the possibilities of a read- 
ing program and to emphasize the tremendous need for more 
reading instruction. We believed that the majority of our 


Professor Mills is a member of the English and Journalism Staff at 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. ; te 
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freshman students could profit by class instruction in read- 
ing; yet the maximum number who could be reached each 
year through the laboratory was thirty-six out of a class of 
approximately four hundred fifty. Valuable as the reading 
laboratory was, we decided that we needed a program which 
would touch every freshman and which would be a part of 
the freshman English program, for there was neither faculty 
nor time for additional laboratory courses. (In 1956 seven 
faculty members taught the English courses for the 1268 
students enrolled at Whitewater. ) 


Last fall in an attempt to find a better reading program 
for our particular situation, Prof. John A. Heide, chairman of 
the Language Department, and I began an experiment which 
has resulted in the adoption of a completely new approach 
to freshman English. Professor Heide and I were each 
assigned two freshman English classes, one to be taught ac- 
cording to the regular syllabus, which emphasizes the teaching 
of writing techniques, the other to be instructed through the 
use of a reading textbook. Students were assigned to the sec- 
tions at random, and we chose the larger classes for the ex- 
perimental sections. Later when we checked the Cooperative 
English Test scores, we were chagrined to discover that in 
each instance we had chosen the class with the lower per- 
centile average for the experimental work. 


The objective of the freshman English course—to teach 
students to write clearly and effectively—remained unchanged. 
But in the experimental classes we sought to achieve our goal 
by teaching students to read more rapidly, more intelligently, 
and more critically; by providing ideas for writing through 
reading; and by analyzing the work of successful writers. 


We chose Wise, Congleton, and Morris, The Meaning in 
Reading (Harcourt, Brace and Company, Fourth Edition, 
1956,) as our textbook, and followed the workbook exercises 
religiously. Because the exercises are carefully planned to 
help students develop such basic reading skills as identifica- 
tion of the central idea, analysis of the article, and develop- 
ment of vocabulary, each exercise was discussed in detail. 
When the class completed the study of a set of essays, we 
assigned a theme on a subject suggested by the articles. 
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Reading and Freshman English 


Students in the experimental sections received no direct 
instruction in grammar or rhetoric although they took the 
same series of ten-minute grammar quizzes that other fresh- 
man English students took. In the experimental classes, how- 
ever, the responsibility for learning grammar rested entirely 
with the students. Many of the more serious ones came for 
individual help, and having sought assistance, they usually 
worked hard to overcome their problems. Rhetoric was taught 
indirectly through the study of the essays. 


The results of our experiment, though not conclusive, were 
so encouraging that the English faculty voted to adopt the 
general plan for all freshman classes. For, although students 
in the experimental sections started the year with lower per- 
centile test scores than did students in the control section, 
their grades were better than those of students in the control 
sections. Of the fifty students in the experimental classes, only 
four failed and one withdrew from the course during the 
first semester. There were seven failures and five withdrawals 
among the thirty-nine students in the control classes. Of those 
- who continued in the experimental sections during the second 
semester, only one failed the course, and that failure was the 
result of not submitting two required papers. Moreover, when 
all groups were retested at the end of the school year, the 
experimental classes showed greater improvement on most 
sections of the Cooperative English Test than the control 
classes did. Students in the experimental sections also showed 
greater improvement in the total test scores. 


While these results were encouraging, they were less im- 
portant to us than the enthusiasm the new approach lent to 
our classes and the improvement we observed in our students’ 
writing. There were no dull class periods in the experimental 
sections. The essays in The Mcaning in Reading were stimu- 
lating, and students seemed to take delight in digging into 
them for ideas. Often the most difficult essays led to the live- 
liest discussions once the meaning was uncovered. But even 
more important was the carryover from our teaching to our 
students’ writing. With no direct instruction in writing tech- 
niques, students in the experimental classes came to write 
better themes and to observe more carefully the conventions 
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of mechanics and grammar than students in the control sec- 
tions did. 

This fall we will build our freshman English course around 
a reading program. Because there will be need for greater 
uniformity of instruction with nine of us teaching twenty-odd 
sections of the course, we will set aside specific periods for vo- 
cabulary drill and timed reading exercises. And we will add 
workbook exercises in grammar .to lessen the individual 
instruction required in the experimental sections. But reading 
will form the heart of the course, for we have concluded that 
reading can be taught in freshman English and that we can 
best teach our students to write effectively by first teaching 
them to read well. 


IMPROVEMENT SCORES IN READING EXPERIMENT 


Figures are based on scores made on the Cooperative English 
Test at the beginning and end of the experiment and indicate im- 
provement in percentile. 





Mechanics Vocabulary Speed Level of Total Total 
Comprehension Reading Score 





Experimental 
Section A +11.2 +76 4273 +34 4135 +162 





Experimental 
Section B +152 +116 +243 +167 +16 «+18 





Control 
Section A +12.2 +6.2 +3.5 +2.6 +11.7 +141 





Control 
Section B +3 —1.9 +8.6 —4.6 +1. +.2 








Does Your Community Know Your 
Reading Program? 


H. ALAN ROBINSON, AND THE INTER-DISTRICT 
READING COMMITTEE, VALLEY STREAM, NEW YORK 


Have you been communicating with parents of your stu- 
dents lately? The current interest in reading sparked a pro- 
gram of reading demonstrations in our community to acquaint 
parents with our reading program from kindergarten through 
adulthood. Although the structure of our school situation un- 
doubtedly differs from others, we think a presentation of what 
we did and its outcomes may help others who would like to 
engage in the same kind of communication. 


School Structure 


The Valley Stream, New York, school system consists of 
three separate elementary districts and a central high school 
district. The elementary schools send pupils to the junior and 
senior high schools in the central high school district. The 
school community (which includes sections of towns other 
than Valley Stream) has a total population of 55,000. The 
actual school population consists of approximately 14,000 
pupils and a professional staff of 677. 


The Reading Committee, which undertook this project, 
had been a standing committee appointed by the Inter-Dis- 
trict Committee on Curriculum and Teaching which serves as 
a coordinating committee for various curriculum activities in 
the four school districts. Since there is no overall local super- 
intendent of schools, this committee is in turn responsible to 
the supervising (or district) principals, who are the chief 
administrative officers of each district. The Reading Com- 


Dr. Robinson is District Coordinator of Reading Services of the 
Central High School District, No. 1, Valley Stream, and Assistant 
Professor of Education and Reading at Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
New York. His associates on the Reading Committee are Miss 
Lucille Jones, now Reading Supervisor in Rome, New York, but 
formerly at Valley Stream; Mr. Lawrence O. Lobdell, Mrs. Agnes 
Mabry, and Mrs. Selma Stahl, all of the Valley Stream staff. 
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mittee consists of the people in charge of the reading pro- 
grams in each district plus a liaison person from the Inter- 
District Committee on Curriculum and Teaching. 


This was the first community-wide educational program 
ever presented in Valley Stream. Because of the many prob- 
lems to be overcome, completion of the project required one 
and a half years. The committee members themselves could 
devote only a limited amount of time to the development of 
the project since this was only one small part of each one’s 
job responsibilities, It required more than a half year to gain 
complete approval of the project in all of the four separate 
school districts in the community. Each succeeding step of 
the plan required the same acceptance and approval. The 
necessity for meeting with many different groups also pro- 
longed the completion of the project. 


In spite of the time taken, the results justified persever- 
ance at this stage. The boards of education of the four dis- 
tricts, on the recommendation of the Reading Committee, 
agreed to sponsor demonstrations of reading lessons for adult 
audiences with the cooperation of the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and the Faculty Associations. Finally the reading 
demonstration lessons were set for November 8, 1956, as an 
introduction to American Education Week, a date on which 
other parent-school activities were not planned in any of the 
districts. 


Organizational Set-Up 

Each district, under the direction of its Reading Com- 
mittee members, consummated plans for the number of demon- 
strations it would have, the reading levels involved, the physi- 
cal facilities to be used, and the personnel who would take 
an active role. Demonstrations were set up in this way: 


READING 
SCHOOL DISTRICT LEVEL 

Corona Avenue 13 1 
Howell Road 13 3-4 
Wheeler Avenue 13 5-6 
Willow Road 13 2-3 
Brooklyn Avenue 24 3-4 
William L. Buck 24 Kindergarten 
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Franklin Avenue 24 5-6 
Harbor Road 24 1-2 
Clearstream Avenue 30 2 and 6 
Forest Road 30 3 and 5 
Shaw Avenue 30 1 and 4 
Central High’ 

Memorial Junior High? 

North High Senior High 
South High Junior High 


Reading Practices 


The reading Committee, in a series of meetings, agreed 
upon major reading practices at each grade level. This 
enabled each program chairman to communicate to the audi- 
ence those practices which are stressed at the grade level 


represented in his meeting as well as practices emphasized at 
all other levels. 


Major Reading Practices at Each Grade Level 


1. Our reading program in kindergarten is centered about 
the development of reading readiness. Opportunities are 
provided so that a child learns to express himself, learns 
to listen, looks at picture books, discusses pictures, learns 
that words have meanings, tells a story in sequence, be+ 
comes familiar with the left to right movement needed in 
reading, and develops an ever-increasing desire to read. 

2. In grade one readiness activities are continued and actual 
reading instruction begins. A basic sight vocabulary is 
developed through the use of picture dictionaries, books, 
and labels. This meaningful sight vocabulary is used as a 
basis in phonic instruction and other word attack skills. 
Good reading habits are emphasized. 


3. In grade two emphasis is placed on the development of 
word attack skills through the meaningful use of pictures, 
context, configuration, phonics, and the structure of words. 
The child is encouraged to use his vocabulary in a variety 
of reading experiences. Skills such as following directions, 

‘ Parents of students attending Central High School were invited to 

attend North High School. 


? Parents of students attending Memorial Junior High School were 
invited to attend South High School. 
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locating information, and drawing conclusions are de- 
veloped. 

4. In grade three word attack skills are extended to include 
dividing words into syllables, using prefixes and suffixes, 
and making use of alphabetical order in the use of picture 
dictionaries. Skills to broaden understanding are included. 

5. In grade four there is a synthesis of the basic word attack 
skills. Use of the dictionary is made to give variety in word 
meaning. Children learn how to use the encyclopedia and 
how to read maps. Finding the main idea and arranging 
details in sequence serve as preparation for outlining. 

6. In grade five added skills are developed for accuracy and 
independence. Skimming, note taking, interpretation, and 
critical reading skills and outlining are stressed. A wide 
range of reading purposes is developed. 

7. In grade six emphasis is still placed upon the use of word 
attack skills and reading for meaning. In this grade, how- 
ever, greater emphasis is placed upon reading for a variety 
of purposes and adjusting the rate of reading to pupil 
needs and type of material. Much attention is given to the 
study skills of locating information, summarizing, note 
taking, and finding details. 

8. In the junior high school individuals are helped in refining 
the various reading skills learned in the elementary grades. 
A great deal of attention is given to vocabulary develop- 
ment, and the establishment of wide reading purposes. 
Pupils are taught to adjust their purposes and rates of 
reading in the various content areas. 

9. At the senior high school level rate of reading is given a 
great deal of attention in terms of the various content 
areas. Renewed emphasis is placed upon study skills. 
Critical reading is stressed. The senior high school is the 
extension period for reading of all kinds with special con- 
cern for the development of enjoyment of all kinds of 
literature. 


Objectives 


The Reading Committee then selected various objectives 
from each grade level and suggested that these objectives be 
used as guides in preparation of the demonstration reading 
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lessons. Such uniformity would be helpful to parents who 
might gather together later to discuss the particular demon- 
stration lessons they had seen. 


II. 


IIl. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


Selected Objectives 
Kindergarten 
A. Listening skills 
B. Oral expression 
C. Auditory discrimination 
D. Visual discrimination 
Grade One 
A. Developing a basic sight vocabulary 
1. Introduction of a new word 
2. Review of other words presented 
3. Use in context 
B. Developing auditory discrimination 
Grade Two 
A. Reading lesson with emphasis on the teaching 
of a phonic element 
B. Teaching of a phonic element should show these 
steps 
1. Auditory discrimination 
2. Visual discrimination 
3 Blending or substitution process 
4. Contextual application 
Grade Three 
A. Reading lesson with emphasis on word structure 
B. Syllabication might be stressed 
Grade Four 
A. Use of the dictionary in a reading situation 
B. Stress word attack, meaning, and location skills 
Grade Five 
A. Critical reading of literary material 
B. This might include the skills of drawing con- 
clusions and predicting outcomes 
Grade Six 
A. Use of organizational skills for a definite read- 
ing purpose 
B. This might include outlining material from a 
variety of references: Main ideas and details 
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VIII. Junior High 
A. Emphasis on development of vocabulary and 
comprehension 
B. Differentiate between fact and opinion 
IX. Senior High 
A. Emphasis on rate of reading 
B. This will stress adjustment of rate to purpose in 
in reading 
Program Structure 
The Reading Committee then set up a suggested structure 
for the program itself in order to help the various program 
chairmen. Each program chairman was requested to deliver 


a brief keynote address before the reading lessons were con- 


ducted. Suggested Program Structure 


I. Introduction 

A. These demonstration lessons came about because of 
an increased general interest in education, with an 
emphasis on reading, in the last few years. 

B. Inter-district cooperation for the good of the com- 
munity is necessary because three districts use one 
central high school district. Regardless of school 
or level, a similar procedure is going on in each 
program throughout Valley Stream. 


II. Aims and: objectives of the reading program 

A. The theme of these presentations is LEARNING TO 
READ AND READING TO LEARN because we 
consider reading a tool which opens doors to ideas, 
information, and enjoyment. Although we stress 
phonics and a variety of methods to aid in the rec- 
ognition of words, we know that reading involves 
much more. Reading is a continuous process of 
gaining experiences, thinking, and learning. 

B. Since children advance at varying rates and meet 
different kinds of difficulties, we try to adjust 
instruction to the needs of the individual. Although 
we have spoken about average practices and objec- 
tives at certain grade levels, our reading program 
is geared, as far as possible, to the reading levels 
of the pupils, irrespective of grade level. 
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C. We are certain that we must help pupils think as 
they read and provide circumstances for actual ap- 
plication of what they read to real life situations. 
The pupils who learn to think and make this applica- 
tion through the reading process will become better 
citizens contributing to the betterment of society. 
We are obligated, then, to help pupils learn at 
their own pace—learn to use reading for thinking 
and doing and not solely as an end in itself. 

D. Facets of the reading process 

Readiness 

Interest and appreciation _ 

Word recognition and analysis 

Vocabulary development 

Comprehension and interpretation 

Fluency 

Speed when basic skills are acquired 

Study skills 

Critical thinking 

10. Application 
E. This process continues through adulthood in Valley 

Stream. 

1. Normal public school education 

2. Summer reading program 

3. Reading improvement classes in adult school 

III. Mechanics of demonstration lesson 

A. Set up of demonstration 

1. Name of demonstration teacher 

2. Introduction of panel members composed of 
teachers who will aid the program chairman and 
demonstration teacher in the question-and- 
answer period. 

3. Announce that a question-and-answer period 
will follow the lesson. Pupils will be served re- 
freshments in room no. ———— after the lesson 
through the courtesy of the P. T. A. Parents may 
call for pupils in this room. 

B. Intraduction of lesson 
1. Explain the major reading practices at each 


grade level. 


CON nh WNP 
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2. Define the selected objectives at each grade 
level. 
3. Emphasize the place of this grade in the con- 
tinuity of the community-wide program. 
4. Emphasize the objectives for this particular 
lesson and point out what to watch for. 
5. Introduce the demonstration teacher. 
C. Demonstration lesson 
D. Question-and-answer period 
E. Collection of evaluation sheets which were given 
out at the beginning of the meeting 
Coordination Meetings 

The Reading Committee met with all of the program 
chairmen. Administrators, supervisors, and some classroom 
teachers served in this capacity. The total program was dis- 
cussed and the program chairmen indicated a need for the 
information described earlier (MAJOR READING PRAC- 
TICES AT EACH GRADE LEVEL, SELECTED OBJEC- 
TIVES, SUGGESTED PROGRAM STRUCTURE). The 
group decided that any further help with details would be 
obtained from the Reading Committee member in each 
district. 

The Reading Committee also met with all demonstration 
teachers. The total program was discussed, with emphasis on 
the demonstration teacher's role. This group, too, decided 
that any further help with details would be afforded by the 
Reading Committee member in each district. 

Parent Questionnaire 

The Reading Committee, program chairmen, and demon- 
stration teachers agreed that parents ought to be given the 
opportunity to evaluate the meetings. The following questions 
were formulated and duplicated, and the parents were asked 
to hand the sheets in before leaving: (1) Do you feel that you 
now have a better understanding of how your child’s ability 
to read is developed? (2) Are you in favor of demonstrations 
of this type to help you understand your child’s work in 
school? (3) Additional comments. 

Publicity 

The program was publicized as widely as possible with the 

assistance of Board of Education newsletters, P. T. A. bulletins, 
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newspaper articles, and spot announcements on local radio 
stations. The print shop in North High printed descriptive 
bulletins for distribution to each child in each school. All pro- 
gram participants were kept informed with step-by-step plans 
through mimeographed sheets. 


Outcome 

The program proved to be well organized and the demon- 
stration lessons were excellent. Time devoted to planning for 
the total program and to cooperative planning with program 
chairmen, demonstration teachers, and panel members was 
well taken. The audience reaction was extremely favorable and 
questions raised by the 817 parents who attended were en- 
lightening. Among the questions most frequently asked were: 
How much help should a parent give at home? 

How should a parent help with homework? 

Why is a sight method used? 

Is phonics taught? Why? 

Why is there more silent reading than oral reading? 
Why are there groups in a classroom? 

What do the other children do when a teacher works 
with one group? 

8. How may we stimulate interest in reading? 

During the week following the program the Reading Com- 
mittee members obtained evaluations from participants 
through informal discussions. Written evaluation forms were 
collected from the teachers who were asked to report and 
evaluate at each meeting. Reading Committee members were 
then able to meet in order to “pool” evaluations and contribute 
ideas of their own. 


Nog © S&S > 


Evaluation 

The total project seemed most worthwhile for a number of 
reasons. (1) Parents have a better understanding of the value 
of a sequential reading program from kindergarten through- 
out the grades. (2) There is a greater awareness of teacher- 
pupil relationships through the observation of actual lessons. 
(3) A better understanding exists of the place of reading 
instruction in the total curriculum. (4) There is an increased 
feeling of inter-district unity through the presentation of a 
similar program with common format at all schools and in all 
school districts. (5) Inter-district relationships and under- 
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standings have been more firmly cemented because of the 
overall unity brought about through the planning meetings 
of the various groups (consultants, administrators, teachers). 
(6) There are greater possibilities for additional inter-district 
projects for interpreting the school program to the public. 
(7) The participants acquired increased professional know}l- 
edge of reading. 

Should a second community-wide program be planned, the 
Reading Committee discussed some ways in which the effec- 
tiveness of the program could be increased. (1) In order to 
secure a larger audience, the classroom teacher must be kept 
better informed. The Reading Committee did not capitalize 
fully on the many opportunities teachers have to mention 
such projects to pupils and parents. (2) A larger audience 
might be involved, too, if greater responsibility had been 
delegated to the P. T. A. Demonstration lessons might be 
presented on regular P. T. A. meeting nights or on P. T. A.- 
sponsored parent-education nights as an integral part of the 
P. T. A. program. (3) Since many parents were concerned 
with stimulating interest in reading and the role of recreational 
reading, all panels ought to include a librarian. (4) At some of 
the individual programs duplicate material was distributed to 
parents so they might follow while the children read. Such a 
procedure should be followed in all instances as it enhances 
the total situation. (5) Some of the individual programs pre- 
sented exhibits of pertinent materials. This, too, is recom- 
mended for all programs as the parents respond with much 
interest. (6) The differences between the demonstration situa- 
tion and the classroom situation should be carefully pointed 
out beforehand: in a number of instances parents asked ques- 
tions which should and could easily have been answered at 
the outset. 


Conclusion 


These programs were successful only because of the 
cooperative efforts of many professional and lay people. By 
such cooperative effort can a community bring about the 
establishment and maintenance of a reading program which 
will make of its youth a vital investment in our American 
democracy. 
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A Reading Program That Did Not Work 


WALTER B. BARBE 


It may appear to be a strange coincidence that virtually 
all reports on various types of special reading programs give 
evidence of success. Why do not reports appear on programs 
which began with the optimistic hope that they would be 
successful but which failed for one reason or another? The 
most obvious answer is, of course, that school people caught 
with a reading program which is a failure are not as eager to 
spread the word as are those who have successful programs. 
But there is another answer, which is not so obvious. Most 
special reading programs are successful. The main reason for 
this is that any special program arouses interest on the part of 
both teachers and students. As a result, teachers do a better 
job of teaching and students do a better job of learning. The 
reading program is not the important factor; those putting the 
plan into practice—in this case the teachers—are the determin- 
ing factor. 


Being unable to find a single report in the literature on a 
plan which failed, the author decided to write up one such 
failure with which he is familiar. But rather than leave the 
program as a failure, certain suggestions as to why the pro- 
gram appeared to fail and what should be done about it seem 
necessary. Unfortunately, the accompanying bad attitude to- 
ward the program probably makes any new undertaking in 
this particular situation most unlikely in the near future. All 
of which probably brings us to basic principle number 1— 
Begin a special program in reading only when there is cer- 
tainty that it will succeed; for the resulting bad effects of a 
failure may block any future attempts. 

In the particular school, unnamed for obvious reasons, 
grades nine through twelve are taught. The results of a stand- 
ardized reading test, along with teacher judgments, verified 
Dr. Barbe is Associate Professor of Education and Director of the 


Junior League Reading Center of the University of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 
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the fact that many ninth-graders were far below grade level in 
reading. This brings us to rule number 2—Establish the need 
for some type of special reading program. If the faculty does 
not agree that such a program is needed, there is little likeli- 
hood that it will be successful. And even if it is successful, the 
chances that it will continue are also unlikely. Our particular 
school followed this rule. 


In order to demonstrate the value of a reading program, 
the entire ninth grade class was split into two parts. Since 
there were eight ninth-grade classes, this meant four classes 
in each group. Four classes were assigned to a teacher who 
would teach “reading,” while the remaining classes were 
assigned to the traditional English class teacher. The plan was 
to swap the groups at the end of the first semester, providing 
the program was successful. 


Standardized tests in reading were administered to all of 
the students in each group. The groups proved to be very 
similar in reading level, not only between the two larger 
groups, but also between the classes within each group. This 
was at least an attempt to do what becomes rule number 3— 
Determine the reading levels of the students. The author 
would strongly recommend grouping these students within 
each larger group by achievement level, not only for the 
reading classes but also for the English classes. This being a 
very traditional school, however, such an “undemocratic” 
practice would never be tolerated. 


All went well during the first semester. The English teacher 
reported usual progress with his four English classes; the 
reading teacher reported progress with his reading groups. 
Just before the end of the semester, an alternate form of the 
same reading test was administered to the reading classes and 
the English classes. This brings us to another rule, which for 
the time being will remain unnumbered—Evaluate at the end 
of the program to determine progress. 


If the results obtained were to be as expected, there would 
clearly be a difference in the progress made by the reading 
group from that made by the English group. The group which 
had been receiving reading instruction had a mean gain of 
about seven months. Since six months had elapsed, this was 
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discouraging but not fatal to the program. Not fatal, that is, 
until it was discovered that the English classes had made 
nearly eight months progress in reading. Actually, there was 
probably no significant difference in the two scores. Neverthe- 
less, in order to prove the value of the program, the scores of 
the reading classes would have had to be far above the scores 
of the English classes. Since they were not, the reading class 
idea was done away with and all ninth-grade classes took 
traditional English the second semester. The program was 
chalked up as a failure. The usual, “I knew it all the time,” ’s 
were heard, along with a few, “I don't understand it,” ’s. Very 
few of the latter were actually expressed: many of the former 
were. 

Now, we come upon the scene of the failure. The “why” is 
the perplexing question. Certainly one thing is always a 
possibility. The English teacher, knowing that his students 
were to be checked on reading at the end of the semester, may 
have turned his classes into reading sessions, either consciously 
or unconsciously. Upon being approached with this interpre- 
tation, he strongly denied the possibility by saying, “I taught 
just as I always have.” The usual way of teaching, it turned 
out, involved a great deal of isolated learning of vocabulary 
words. So much for the English class. Still we have no definite 
answer to why the reading program did not do well. 

The reading teacher reported knowing something about 
teaching reading, admittedly not a great deal. He stated as 
his objective of the classes, “to improve reading ability.” Nice 
sounding, but very vague. Specifically, he intended to do this 
by improving rate and comprehension. 

The English teacher taught vocabulary and literature, 
primarily. The reading teacher worked on reading rate and 
comprehension. Let us now turn back to the original test 
which was administered before and after the program. A 
quick glance at the test revealed two major categories—vo- 
cabulary and comprehension. Now we seem to be getting 
somewhere. 

It was very clear that neither teacher had been teaching 
for the test. But the very organization of the reading program 
itself did not lend itself favorably to this particular test. If 
the aim of the program was to be the improvement of rate 
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and comprehension, then it should have been made certain 
that the yardstick used to judge progress measured these two 
skills. Vocabulary is the easiest score to raise, comprehension 
is more difficult. Actually, the English teacher just happened 
to be teaching the skill upon which most weight was placed 
on the test used, while the reading teacher was not. Any 
progress the reading teacher made in rate was not measured 
by this particular test. 

An examination of the subtest scores revealed this prob- 
lem. The English classes had made a much greater gain than 
even the eight months in vocabulary, but had actually made 
only several months progress in comprehension. The reading 
class, on the other hand, had made only a slight amount of 
progress in vocabulary and really remarkable gains in compre- 
hension. And so we come to the question, “Why did this pro- 
gram fail?” The answer is that it did not fail. Actually, no 
measure was ever made to see if it failed or not. Since the 
specific objectives of the instruction were not decided before 
the program began, it was impossible to determine which test 
would be the best measure. The rule should therefore be— 
Determine the specific objectives of the program. Then the 
next rule will follow—Select a measuring stick in terms of the 
objectives of the program. 

Before leaving this particular point, however, it should be 
stated that the decision to have as objectives of a ninth-grade 
reading program the improvement of reading rate and compre- 
hension, when many of the students are probably reading be- 
low grade level, does not seem wise. To emphasize reading 
rate to poor readers is drawing attention away from the basic 
reading skills and encouraging the student to become an even 
more careless reader. A wiser program for ninth-grade stu- 
dents would have been to have as objectives: improved vo- 
cabulary, better facility in attacking new words, improving 
comprehension, and increasing interest in reading. 

The real tragedy of this case is that it will be cited by 
opponents of the program as proof that reading classes are not 
effective. Instead of being better off for having tried some- 
thing, the school is now in a worse spot than before. At pres- 
ent, there is little likelihood that a reading program can be 
started until this attitude changes. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


Not all reading programs can possibly succeed, but a re- 
view of the literature reveals actually hundreds of successful 
approaches and not a single report of one that failed. As 
important as knowing what to do is also knowing what not 
. to do. An examination of a reading program that did not work, 
and why it did not, seemed to have merit. It has been the pur- 
pose of this paper to examine a program that did not work 
and to determine just why it failed. 

The program failed because the objectives of the program 
were not clearly defined, and a test was used to measure 
progress in areas which were not taught in the program. The 
resulting failure will hinder the possible success of every 
future reading program. With more careful preplanning, this 
failure could have been avoided. 
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Teaching Reading, An Essential Part Of 
Teaching English 


RUTH STRANG 


Some English teachers will say, “How can we find time to 
teach reading in addition to the literature that we have to 
cover?” Many of these teachers are providing incidental in- 
struction in reading though they do not call it that. As evi- 
dence of this fact, I should like to report observations of 
selected English classes in two New York City vocational high 
schools. 


Students’ Views of the Reading Problem 


Discussions with groups of students in these two schools 
indicated that they recognized the necessity for reading: to 
succeed in school, to get a job, to succeed in a job, to carry 
on a conversation, to be a good citizen. They also mentioned 
such practical uses as filling out blanks:and applications; read- 
ing signs, directions, menus, and the like. 


In reply to the question, “What do you read?” they spoke 
of newspapers, novels, and magazines. Some said it was easier 
to buy a thirty-cent paper-back book than to get a book from 
the library. Said one student, “The more you read, the better 
you read and the more you understand.” In answer to the 
question, “What leads you to read?” one said, “Start with a 
hobby or interest; then you will want to read about it.” 
Another said, “You read books recommended by friends; for 
example, The Blackboard Jungle—everybody was reading it.” 

When asked, “Why don’t students read more and better 
books and articles?” they said that books are not presented 
to them in an appealing way; that students have a natural 
resistance to teachers who continually prod them to read; 
that students are allowed to waste time in their early years 


Dr. Ruth Strang, a widely recognized authority in the field of 
reading and teacher —- has published extensively in profes- 
sional journals and yearbooks. “Making Better Readers,” her most 
recent book, was published by D. C. Heath in 1957. 
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when they could be acquiring a taste for reading. One. said 
quaintly, * ‘A mind can take an awful lot of learning when it’s 
young.” The most able learners did not object to hard assign- 
ments, but they did criticize “assignments that are not well 
presented” and assignments “that are too cut and dried, and 
do not make connections with the student’s interests.” 

They suggested many sound methods by which teachers 
can help students to improve their reading: 

Let students discuss books in class; point out the most 
interesting parts and study together the parts that are difficult 
to comprehend. 

Check students’ work more carefully. 


Stimulate students to work hard and do their best; sug- 
gest voluntary reading in each subject. “If they're interested, 
students can find time to read,” they said. 

Make reading a pleasure. 

Give students more choice; be more flexible about the 
number and nature of required books. 

Personalize teaching—realize that some students are fast 
and some are slow. Break each class into groups; put together 
those who have certain difficulties; give them instruction and 
practice; let others read more widely and deeply. 

Give students help early in high school; it’s important 
to get started right. 

Out of their own firsthand experience, these students had 
derived sound basic principles for the teaching of reading. 


Reading Skills Taught In English Classes 


In the lessons observed, all the essential reading skills 
were taught in most cases incidentally or casually. Moreover, 
the teacher emphasized personal developient through read- 
ing, and consistently maintained a point of view conducive to 
mental health. A few excerpts from the recorded observations 
will illustrate some of the procedures used in teaching basic 
reading skills. 

Vocabulary building. In every class vocabulary building 
received attention in connection with the literature being 
read. Some teachers wrote on the board important unfamiliar 
words which the students would encounter in their reading. 
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The students discussed the meaning of these words and gave 
examples of ways in which they had heard them used. A varia- 
tion of this method is to have students skim an assignment to 
pick out words that they think may cause difficulty. Some 
social studies teachers spend a period or more to clarify a key 
concept. Other teachers encourage students to make a vo- 
cabulary-spelling file of important words, or to compile a pic- 
ture-dictionary. Memorizing famous quotations is another way 
of giving meaning to certain words in context. By frequently 
introducing these new words in conversation, the teacher en- 
courages the students to fix them in memory. Occasionally a 
teacher would interrupt the reading to study a particular 
word or phrase from a semantic viewpoint. 

In some classes there were many students who had not 
acquired basic word recognition skills. Sometimes when these 
students met an unfamiliar word, the teacher would demon- 
strate methods for determining its meaning. In these groups 
there was need for more class instruction in these skills, and 
for word wheels, word games, and other devices to provide 
practice for individual students. 


Understanding sentence and paragraph structure. Sentence 
and paragraph comprehension received attention in both read- 
ing and writing. The students would analyze a paragraph 
together, noting its general structure, the main idea, and the 
supporting details and illustrations. In writing paragraphs they 
had the experience of creating this kind of structure them- 
selves. With longer passages, students were given practice in 
' outlining or making a summary of the author’s thought. 


Locating information. In one class the teacher spent some 
time in teaching the students how to locate information, and 
how to scan material for specific information. This was done 
in connection with a unit in which each student chose a 
biography or autobiography and reported to the class on it. 


The reading process from preview to review. A number 
of reading skills were involved in an approach to study-type 
reading—the Survey Q3R technic. First, the teacher related 
the assignment to the students’ experience. For example, be- 
fore reading one of Woodrow Wilson’s speeches in a class 
where all the students had foreign-born parents, the teacher 
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asked, “What would you say if you were to make a speech to 
citizens about to be naturalized?” Then the class skimmed the 
speech to see what questions it might answer. At home, they 
were to read, review, and recite what they had learned. By 
making the students aware of the effectiveness of the reading 
methods they were using, the teacher encouraged them to 
apply this method to other reading. 

Interpretation and appreciation skills. Literary apprecia- 
tion was emphasized in these English classes. Students were 
helped to recognize clues to plot and character development. 
For example, in a senior class which was reading Macbeth, 
the teacher asked: “What did you find in Act I that influenced 
Macbeth’s decision to kill Duncan?” 

Student: The witches’ prophecy. 

Teacher: How did that influence Macbeth? 

Student: They told him he would be king. 

Teacher: Had Macbeth ever thought of this before? 

Student: Probably, but Shakespeare doesn’t say. 

Teacher: What else influenced him? 

Student: Lady Macbeth. 

Teacher: How? 

Student: She said he didn’t have any courage like a man. 

Teacher: Do you think Macbeth would have killed the king 
if it hadn’t been for Lady Macbeth? . 

Later, discussing the scene following Duncan’s murder, the 

teacher said: “Say in your own words what Macbeth is feel- 

ing.” 

Student: “I’m afraid to think of what I have done.” Further 
discussion brought out various ways in which crime may 
affect the criminal—remorse, sense of guilt, fear of detection. 
This discussion was very close to the lives of some of these 
students. 

In a freshman class that was reading a detective story, 
Buttons, the teacher asked, “What indications of the mother’s 
character do you find?” The students pointed out details that 
showed that the mother hadn't let the son grow up, that she 
was a quick thinker but jumped to conclusions, and that she 
was jealous of her son’s girl friend. Later, when the teacher 
said, “If the mother is overprotective, how might that affect 
Ernie?” one of the students remarked that “Children don’t 
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like it when the mother does all the thinking for them.” 

In a lesson on American documents (Patrick Henry’s 
speech ), the teacher encouraged feeling responses as well as 
intellectual appreciation by asking: “Why did you like that 
speech so much? How did it make you feel?” 

Critical reading. The teachers of these classes gave con- 
siderable attention to critical reading and thinking. One 
teacher showed students the process of analyzing particularly 
difficult but important passages. For example, in studying the 
Woodrow Wilson speech previously mentioned the teacher 
said, “Wilson says, “They came expecting us to be better than 
we are. What does he mean by that? What did he want the 
immigrants to do about it?” Another teacher gave assignments 
that required the students to perceive relationships, draw in- 
ferences, or think imaginatively. For example, when the class 
were discussing the Wilson speech, the teacher made com- 
ments such as these: 

“Did Woodrow Wilson really say that? Let’s test your 
statement by the text. Be careful not to put ideas into the 
document that are not there. First, get the author's ideas 
accurately. Later you can speculate and read between the 
lines.” 

“You cannot understand a speech unless you know to 
whom, by whom, when, where, and why it was delivered. 
Read to find the answers to these questions.” 

“Can you be more precise in your statement?” 

“Why is the oath of allegiance a very important part of 
the naturalization ceremony?” 

Voluntary reading. In addition to making the students’ 
school reading a rewarding, satisfying, and enjoyable expe- 
rience, some teachers used special methods of encouraging 
students to continue to read outside of school. One teacher 
had a unit on biography in which each student chose his own 
book. Other teachers encouraged students to use the library 
and to buy certain high-quality paper-backs which they 
specifically recommended. By learning a few words each day 
in a high-grade newspaper, the students in one class gained 
an impetus to continue reading this newspaper. 

Communication skills. These teachers also used various 
methods of encouraging more effective oral communication of 
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ideas. One teacher gave students a detailed guide for making 
oral reports on a book they had read. After each report was 
given, the class discussed it constructively from the stand- 
point of content and method of presentation. This teacher also 
gave individual help to students with speech difficulties. 

Oral reports of various kinds offer opportunities for stu- 
dents to learn from one another; they may interest one 
another in developing hobbies or in reading the books re- 
viewed. Oral reports also help students to learn how to listen 
more selectively and creatively to radio and television. Prac- 
tice in making oral reports helps students to read books accu- 
rately and creatively, while informal conversation about books, 
and talks on their own experiences, hobbies, or topics of par- 
ticular interest to them are more closely related to real life 
situations. Other teachers suggested that their students give a 
simulated radio program such as Margaret Scoggin’s “Young 
Book Reviewers,” or a dramatized reading of a play or story. 

To improve students’ phrasing, one teacher occasionally 
reads aloud, while the class follows intently. From time to 
time she calls on a student to “be Jimmy” or to “read what the 
grandmother said.” 


Personal Development Through Reading 


Many contributions to personal development and mental 
health were observed in the English classes in these two vo- 
cational schools. In introducing oral reports on biography and | 
autobiography, the teachers related these reports to adoles- 
cents’ needs for models and goals: rather than following any 
fad or popular person who comes along, adolescents do better 
to get acquainted with some of the real heroes described in 
literature. 

In teaching My Antonia, the teacher first quoted from 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, which the class had read last 
year: “So all that was going on and we never noticed. . . . 
Do any human beings ever realize life while they live it?” 
Then they discussed how awareness is developed, and looked 
for examples of Jimmy's awareness of the things and people 
about him. 

Constructive student-teacher and student-student relations 
underlie successful learning; learning takes place in a rela- 
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tionship. These classes furnished many examples of the ways | 
in which the teacher helps to build students’ self-esteem by 
finding something good in everyone's contribution to the dis- 
cussion. For example: 

“You went too fast for us! What you said came later in the 
story.” 

“Some of the things you mentioned are right. . . 

“I think Dorothy started us on a good line of thought.” 

“You're getting ‘warm’.” (Not exactly right but moving 
toward the solution ) 

“Yes, they were very religious people; we know this, but 
first we are trying to get the ideas in the document itself.” 

The teachers also sought to understand why a student had 
given an erroneous answer, instead of just saying, “Wrong.” 
When a boy had given his explanation, the teacher said, “Now 
that you've pointed it out in your own words, I can see that 
you had the right idea.” An atmosphere favorable to mental 
hygiene is created by teachers who clearly enjoy students and 
and enjoy teaching, who show students that they want them 
to do their best, who are so skillful in teaching that students 
can learn without unnecessary failure. These teachers help 
students who do fail to view failure as an opportunity to learn. 

A certain amount of routine and order in the classroom 
also has a good influence on mental health; it is especially 
welcome to students who have much confusion and disorder 
in their lives. When school work is related to students’ life 
experiences, and when they have immediate opportunities to 
use their reading, the stage is set for effective learning. 
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Proportioning Time 


It is hard to say exactly what proportion of time should 
be spent in appreciation of literature, or in understanding the 
printed word; the two processes are interwoven. The follow- 
ing allotment of time was suggested in one school: 


Literature 35% 
Special units— 

newspaper, 

movies, etc. 15% 
Oral and written 
‘composition 30% 
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Correct usage and 


grammar 10% 
Spelling |. 5% 
Vocabulary 5% 


These categories, of course, do not represent separate seg- 
ments of instruction; one is appropriately introduced in con- 
nection with others. However, some such allotment of time 
allows opportunity to teach most of the essential reading skills 
in connection with the teaching of literature. 

The question is not “Can English teachers find time to 
teach reading?” but “How can the essential language arts be 
taught in English classes?” It is probable that the majority 
of high school English teachers are now teaching reading 
more or less effectively in their literature classes. They need 
only to become more aware of what these skills are, how they 
may be taught to students of different backgrounds and abili- 
ties, and where to get appropriate materials of instruction as 
wide in range of appeal and difficulty as the reading interest 
and proficiency of the class. 








The Value Of Improved Reading Skills 
To Businessmen 


DAVID GLIESSMAN and ROBERT D. HODELL 


Description of the Course 
For the past two years, the Purdue University Extension 
Center, Fort Wayne, Indiana, has conducted a “Rapid Read- 
ing” course at the General Electric Company. The title “Rapid 
Reading” disguises the fact that this is essentially a standard 
course in developmental reading. We spend a good proportion 
of time on pacing devices—reading Accelerators and Shadow- 
scopes. During the ten-week course, about thirty exercises are 
iven, on which speed and comprehension are checked inde- 
pendently of the pacing devices. For these exercises, we use 
workbooks of varied levels of difficulty: Toward Better Read- 
ing Skill, by Cosper and Griffin; Efficient Reading, by Brown; 
and the S.R.A. Better Reading books, by Simpson. Some time 
is also devoted to viewing the Purdue Reading Films. 


Referring to those enrolled in the course as “students” has 
always bothered us a little; the term is only loosely descriptive 
of the groups of men that have completed the course. Various 
job areas have been represented: engineering, finance, market- 
ing, manufacturing, and employee relations. Educational 
backgrounds have ranged from high school training only, 
through graduate degrees. The range of ages has been great 
(28 to 63 years). The most common factor is that the men 
have been largely from the management level of the company. 
This fact is important in interpreting the results of a question- 
naire given those who took the course. To explain why, we 
might look at the arrangements under which the course has 


been offered. 
During the past two years, we have had 154 men enrolled, 


Mr. Gliessman teaches reading at the Fort Wayne Center of Purdue 
University, and Mr. Hodell is in the Training Department of the 
General Electric Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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of whom 141 have completed the course. Our reading classes, 
each numbering fourteen students, met twice each week for 
ten weeks. To provide convenient facilities, classes were held 
in the General Electric plant. 


At the beginning, this course was largely an experiment to 
see whether it could be adapted to this particular industrial 
situation. The company had not committed itself to the in- 
vestment involved in such a course; the Purdue Center pro- 
vided the original reading equipment. Those who enrolled did 
so on a voluntary basis with their fees being paid by their 
respective departments. Under these circumstances, it is evi- 
dent that continuation of the course depended to a very great 
extent on the reaction to it by the men enrolled. This reaction 
was obtained in concrete form from our questionnaires. Busi- 
ness men are fairly realistic about investing money and time, 
and we feel that this fact undoubtedly. influenced their re- 


sponses to the questionnaire. 
i 


Some Important Problems 


When one of the writers was showing the reading labora- 
tory with its varied equipment to a group of friends, one of 
them rather uncharitably remarked, “It’s: all right, but where 
does the teaching come in?” The mechanical nature of the 
laboratory approach in reading often leads, not at all sur- 
prisingly, to the idea that conducting a reading program is 
not a very complex job. Well, the whole thing does look rather 
self-sustaining. The very natural result is that companies often 
undertake the task of operating their own programs. There is 
certainly good precedent for this as indicated by the great 
number of technical courses successfully operated by training 
departments. This General Electric plant, prior to our com- 
bined course, experimented with this approach. An attempt at 
individualized instruction was made, centering on the use of 
the tachistoscope and reading accelerator. The result was not 
entirely successful, and we are quite sure of the reason. When 
our friend asked where the teaching came in, he actually 
indicated an essential quality in our industrial reading pro- 
gram. The instructor is important—and we could list many 
reasons why. For example, the instructor knows where to 
obtain materials, knows the importance of motivation, and 
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knows how to interpret test results. It might be more meaning- 
ful, however, to discuss a few specific aspects of the instruc- 
tor’s job that illustrate his responsibilities. 

There have been a number of definitions of what a “spe- 
cialist” is—some serious and some only half-serious. We have 
found that the men in our course need a specialist in reading. 
We stress individual counseling with the students on prob- 
lems of reading. It doesn’t take many counseling sessions for 
a student to know whether he really is receiving helpful in- 
formation and to draw some conclusions about the instructor's 
knowledge in the field of reading improvement. Now, that is 
certainly basic: in order to perform the important function of 
individual counseling, the instructor must have an adequate 
knowledge of the field. One of the less serious definitions of a 
specialist is that he is just someone away from home. There is 
just enough truth in that to make it worth commenting on. A 
person who is already familiar to everyone as the company 
training director, for example, is not likely to be accepted 
suddenly as a reading specialist—-even though he has some 
knowledge of the field. We might be accused of placing undue 
emphasis on the label “specialist” when the ability to teach 
reading is really the important thing. We can only say that 
little teaching can be done unless the instructor is accepted 
as an authority. Our experience is that someone new to the 
company is more likely to be accepted. 

Admittedly, such a conclusion is superficial, but it is still 
important. There is a problem that is more fundamental. One 
of the dangers in the laboratory approach to reading is this: 
it is almost always successful enough that it might tend to be 
resistant to change. Now, there is nothing wrong here, except 
that resistance might develop at some low level of instruction. 
For example, the purpose of an accelerator is to make a stu- 
dent read faster, and the purpose of a reading test is to be 
sure he is doing it. What could be neater than that? There is 
little danger that any reading program will develop only to 
this point, but the possibility of remaining static at some other 
level is not so remote. It is obvious then, that a successful 
reading program should always be open to change and 
possible improvement. What is not so obvious perhaps is that 
this necessitates having an adequately trained person con- 
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stantly in touch with the course to recognize needed changes, 
and to find the means of making these changes. 

We might make this more specific by treating one prob- 
lem that we still have not successfully solved—the problem 
of improving comprehension. Our approach to meeting this 
problem was quite empirical, but was based on the assumption 
that understanding the main point of a selection was essential 
to good comprehension. Now certainly comprehension is too 
complex to be reduced to this one quality. For example, under- 
standing a given subject cannot be divorced from the back- 
ground and experience one has with that subject. Besides, 
comprehension is partly a product of several skills related to 
the purpose one has in reading—learning to read for details 
is one learning process, and learning to read critically is 
another. However, the more complex of these comprehension 
skills are difficult to isolate for teaching, and some of the more 
clearly defined skills are useful only in certain types of read- 
ing. Understanding the main idea of a selection, on the other 
hand, is a skill that is essential to most types of reading, and 
still can be defined concretely enough for purposes of teach- 
ing. 

At first, we counseled each student on the importance of 
reading to understand the main point of a selection. Not con- 
vinced that this was effective, we changed to discussing each 
reading exercise with the group before reading it; w ith the 
first few articles, we indicated what the main theme would 
be, and then gradually removed this support, leaving each 
student to find the main points of the later articles. We added 
to this the occasional requirement that each student write a 
brief summary of the main theme after he had read an article. 
This served as a basis for discussing with him any mistakes he 
made in grasping the main idea. Our attempt to improve 
comprehension has not been entirely successful and we will 
undoubtedly try other approaches in the future. The important 
point is that we have tried to survey our program with a 
trained eye, looking for places w here improvements are 
needed. 


A Cooperative Approach 
Ve hope that we have not seemed immodest regarding the 
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importance and qualifications of the specialist. Our point is 
that the instructor is important to the success of the reading 
class, that a satisfactory knowledge of the subject of reading 
is important in improving the course, and that the effectiveness 
of the instructor is increased if he is recognized as a specialist. 
We don’t feel like generalizing about what should be effective 
in other programs, except that instruction ought to be pro- 
fessional. Every situation differs in certain respects, whether 
the class is led by a visiting instructor or by a trained instruc- 
tor within the plant; whether or not someone in the training 
department is directly interested in the course; whether or 
not it is given on the plant premises. 

We will only describe our organizational pattern, and in- 
vite anyone who wishes to recognize pertinent implications. 
Different groups of students respond best to different instruc- 
tional approaches. Individual differences within a group 
temper this, to be sure, but there still seems to exist some 
“average group reaction—perhaps partly due to the fact that it 
is a group with the usual interactions. In comparison with a 
group of college students, for example, businessmen will 
almost certainly show an average preference for a different 
degree of direction in teaching, will require a different amount 
and type of individual counseling, and will express a different 
degree of concern over their reading habits. A visiting instruc- 
tor working extensively with a group of businessmen for the 
first time can benefit enormously by working closely with a 
member from the company training department who is famil- 
iar with businessmen, in general, and with businessmen in his 
company in particular. We have relied heavily on such a co- 
operative approach, with a representative of the company 
training department serving as a coordinator for the reading 
program. The exchange of ideas between the instructor and 
coordinator, it seems to us, has served to improve the flexi- 
bility and vitality of our program to a great extent. 

The way in which our course is conducted has led in a very 
practical way to the need for a coordinator. One of his respon- 
sibilities has been to clarify for the instructor the reading 
needs and interests of the businessmen in his company. The 
coordinator’s job as a “liaison man” extends not only to the in- 
structor but to the class members as well. We might use a 
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specific example to illustrate this aspect of his job. Business- 
men show much concern for their reading skills. Any program 
for personal improvement is sure to involve certain adjust- 
ments that are not without their emotional effects. From the 
first step of recognizing their need for better reading habits, 
some adults are involved in other readjustments as they con- 
tinue through their training. Changes in habits of thinking 
and reading, and in attitudes towards reading are not easy, 
and having one’s reading weaknesses exposed by test results 
can be uncomfortable. We think it is quite safe to suggest that 
some of our businessmen were quite concerned about their 
habits of reading; more, of course, were interested in the level 
of their reading skills. Some prospective class members wanted 
to know what type of training they would receive, some were 
concerned about the prospects for improvement, and some 
frankly needed assurance that they were not being thrown into 
a competitive, personally threatening situation. Class mem- 
bers were often concerned about the level of their progress 
in the class. The coordinator soon found himself serving in- 
formally as a counselor. As a fellow businessman, he could 
often interpret effectively the nature of the program and pro- 
vide needed assurance. He needed an adequate understanding 
of the purposes and nature of the course to provide such help. 


Results 


The measured improvement in reading skill made by our 
class members is indicated in Table I. Alternate forms of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test, Survey Section, Parts 1 to 3, and 
alternate tests in the workbook Toward Better Reading Skill 
were administered at the beginning and at the end of the 
course. The results on both indicate a significant increase in 
reading rate, and while an effective level of comprehension 
was maintained on the Diagnostic Reading Test, comprehen- 
sion decreased significantly on the workbook tests. 

The loss in comprehension on the latter test concerns us; 
it seems fair to say that part of the problem is related to the 
type of reading material involved. The material on the 
Diagnostic Reading Test is of a more familiar, narrative style, 
while the workbook test material is definitely college level in 
both difficulty and content, and so presents more obstacles to 
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adequate comprehension. The fact that many of our class 
members had restricted their reading to technical material, 
magazines, and newspapers for several years, and that some 
had not had an adequate background in general reading at 
all, makes the results appear to be about what one would ex- 
pect. Even assuming that some of the class members were 
beginning to “get the feel” of the material, it seems doubtful 
that they w wail be able to handle it at faster rates after only 
ten weeks of training. Our use of this material with such a 
group might be questioned—and we have thought seriously 
about replacing it with different material. However, we want 
to retain a good deal of variety in our course, including read- 
ing matter of various types and levels of difficulty. Many of 
our class members had the background and interests to handle 
this workbook very effectively and found it quite challenging. 
The ones who found it difficult had the opportunity to show 
their improvement on the other workbooks and on the Diag- 
nostic Reading Test, and still did not miss the benefit of read- 
ing more difficult material. 

There seems to be another reason for this problem of com- 
prehension. We have mentioned our effort to encourage better 
understanding of the central theme or main point. In spite 
of the adverse test results, comments by our class members 
indicated this effort was very helpful. Observation has con- 
vinced us that those who were obtaining better comprehen- 
sion scores were consistently understanding the central theme. 
Emphasizing this point might interfere with performance on 
the tests, where many of the questions require memory for 
specific details. In other words, our class members may have 
succeeded in changing their approach to reading sufficiently 
that it interfered with their performance on conventional test 
material. 

Our questionnaire was not elaborate, since it was intended 
to elicit free responses to questions relating to the value of 
the course and the effectiveness of some of the methods. Many 
of the responses were quite detailed, showing a good deal of 
thought and critical appraisal, though it was surprisingly easy 
to differentiate and group them into the rough classifications 
shown in Table II. Many of those who seemed to give a good 
deal of thought to their responses, for example, answered each 
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question with a simple “yes” or “no”, and then went on to 
discuss their responses. At any rate, we feel that we have 
classified the responses received without doing any injustice 
to the facts. Where there was a chance for error, we tried to 
err in the direction of conservatism. It should be mentioned 
that only those questions pertaining to the general value of 
the course have been included in Table II; those pertaining 
to an evaluation of particular methods have been omitted. 
This summary of responses is based on those enrolled during 
the second year the course was offered, since changes insti- 
tuted in the first year make it difficult to combine results. 
Results for the first year were substantially the same. 

The response to the question, “Did you improve as much 
as you expected”, frankly surprised us. It seemed logical to 
assume that the individual effort required rather uncomfor- 
table change of habits, and inevitable plateaus in the process 
of learning new skills might deal rather harshly with any 
vague expectations of discovering the “secret” to better read- 
ing. However, a clear majority of the class members felt that 
they had improved as much as they expected, or more. Part 
of the reason for this is undoubtedly the fact that the course 
was quite well “advertised” within the company, largely 
through comments by class members, and many new class 
members probably were aware of what to expect in the way 
of progress. A minority, however, indicated that they had 
failed to achieve what they expected. It should be mentioned 
that the latter comment, in the majority of cases, did not imply 
complete lack of satisfaction with the amount of improvement 
made. 

We have not commented directly on the value of a course 
in reading improvement to the company, since it seems ob- 
vious that the best measure of such value is the extent to which 
such training is beneficial to the personnel of the company. 
The concept of “value” 4 be considered in terms of 
“general reading” as well as “business reading.” Certainly 
improved ability in reading Bees magazines, and novels 
is personally v raluable to the individual. As far as the company 
is concerned, we might draw a parallel to training in public 
speaking. It would be of as much value to the company to have 
its representatives widely read in a general sense, as it is to 
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have them able to present their ideas effectively in speaking. 
This is the reason for including the question, “Has this train- 
ing been of benefit to you in your outside reading?” It is not 
‘ surprising that a large majority of the responses indicated 
that the training had been of benefit here, since the techniques 
stressed in the course seem most appropriate to general read- 
ing. The few who decided that it had been beneficial “to some 
extent” seemed to feel that there was some question about 
their retaining the newly developed skills. The comments of 
some of those who enlarged on their answers indicated that 
they were able to read at a faster rate, to complete more read- 
ing, and to select what could be skimmed or read rapidly. 

As far as necessary business reading is concerned, the value 
of these reading techniques obviously depends on the indi- 
vidual’s job, insofar as his job determines the amount and 
type of reading he does. On the basis of the comments of 
some of our class members, there are jobs on which reading 
is quite plainly not a “bottleneck,” since a great amount is 
not necessary. Other jobs require highly technical reading 
almost exclusively. These considerations undoubtedly are re- 
flected in the summary of responses to the question, “Has this 
training been of benefit to you in your business reading?” Here 
more of the class members seemed to have reservations about 
the amount of benefit gained. But a clear majority of the re- 
sponses indicated that the training was of value, and many of 
those qualified by the phrase “to some extent” seemed to come 
from class members whose jobs required little reading. 

In our original questionnaire, we asked the class members 
to list the job titles of men they felt would benefit from read- 
‘ing training. There were a great number of different titles 
mentioned, but since most of them came under the general 
areas of supervisory and technical positions, we rephrased the 
question to ask, “Do you feel that this training would be of 
value to other supervisory and technical personnel?” It is 
clear that a very great majority of our class members felt that 
it would be of value to other personnel, with very few re- 
strictions or qualifications. 
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TABLE I 
Summary of Test Results 


(based on results for 139 class members who completed 
both forms of the test) The Diagnostic Reading Test, Survey 
Section, was administered at the beginning and at the end of 
the course. All averages are means; all comprehension scores 
are number correct out of a possible twenty. The interpreta- 
tion of the test is as follows: 


Score 1A—Rate of reading easy, story-type material 
(words per minute ) 


Score 1B—Comprehension of this material 


Score 3—Untimed comprehension of more difficult 


material 
1A 1B 3 
Beginning 
Averages 269.5 15.0 15.1 
Final 
Averages 5128 142 15.6 


Different tests in the Cosper and Griffin workbook were ad- 
ministered at the beginning and at the end of the course. 
These tests provide a measure of rate reading and compre- 
hension on college level material: 


Comprehension 
Rate (correct out of a 
(words per minute) possible twenty ) 
Beginning 
Averages 244.1 13.7 
Final 
Averages 495.8 11.5 
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Table II 


Summary of Responses to Questionnaire 
Academic Year 1956-57 


(based on 99 questionnaires from 103 class members who com- 
pleted the course ) 


1. Did you improve as much as you expected? 


ee 72 
we ee er 5 
Cee OTe P TTT eT eee Teer ere Terre 5 
Dh 5 oo ian eee osewanndadhecawhesaweeur eds 17 


2. Has this training been of benefit to you in your outside 
reading (newspapers, magazines, books )? 


ARSE PRE es rower pe nares nena ee ee nN HS eee arene 87 
i PD vce doce dev esa hereeee nets 7 
iii od we Cel ck ok oh tks ae aidn a 3 
DD cceprecee taaneseeeenetensd ee eden adeon 2 


3. Has this training been of benefit to you in your business 
reading (business publications, correspondence )? 


DP ‘cpreng de ctwe ewe ete teeeiutee eee dead 66 
i i Co. once anwnteeeeesnsee enews 23 
I eet Ah ao oak lee ee eae 4 
I ia toate ehsedh Uh cal eh teh ia Ge lk he ral ir acch din a he ee ee hae 6 


4. Do you feel that this training would be of value to other 
supervisory and technical personnel? 


D4 cb beta ks Mees ha eneaak es ee 90 
Yes, for selected people ...................... 6 
I eb casi gia it seat id oak erie mney bode ee 1 
DP 2ccnevkwience eb ebeteaeesetsawteadsReous 2 
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An Investigation Of Amount-Limit And 
Time-Limit Methods Of Measuring 
Rate Of Reading 


KENNETH H. HUMPHRY 


With the increase in high school, college, and industrial 
reading-rate improvement programs has come a need for 
better tests of reading rate. Most of the high school and col- 
lege reading tests currently on the market are subject to criti- 
cism. Some are so short as to raise a question about their 
reliability. Others require a higher level of detailed compre- 
hension than is desirable in a reading rate program. The valid- 
ity of still other reading-rate tests is open to question in that 
the tasks required of the examinee are not those performed in 
a natural reading situation. Not only are efficient measures 
needed for selecting candidates for the reading course, but 
suitable measures of rate are necessary for satisfactorily 
evaluating the extent and permanence of gains in reading 
rate. 


Tests of reading rate generally employ either a time-limit 
or an amount-limit method. In the time-limit method the sub- 
ject is given a reading selection and is directed to read for a 
specified period of time. His measure of rate is based upon 
the amount read and is generally reported in terms of words 
per minute. In the amount-limit method the subject is given 
a passage which he is told to read in its entirety. His rate is 
then computed on the basis of the time required to read the 
entire passage, and is also generally reported in words per 
minute. 

Surprisingly enough, there has been very little research 
in which these two methods, of measuring reading-rate have 
been compared. Furthermore, there is little evidence of the 


Dr. Kenneth H. Humphry is Assistant Professor of Education and 
Psychology at Humboldt State College, Arcata, California. This 
study is a partial report of the writer's doctoral dissertation at the 
State University of Iowa. Thanks are due Professors William Eller, 
A. N. Hieronymus, and J. B. Stroud for suggestions and assistance. 
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relationship of length, or time requirements, to the reliability 
of the measures, or of variability in reading rate within indi- 
viduals throughout a reading test. 


Purposes 


The purposes of this study were to obtain (1) reliability 
data for three amount-limit reading rate tests of different 
length, and three time-limit reading rate tests with different 
time requirements; (2): intercorrelations among the six tests, 
in order to determine the extent to which they measure the 
same thing, and to determine the validity of five of the tests 
when one test is designated as a criterion; (3) evidence on 
the variability of reading rate within a single long selection 
for groups of fast, average, and slow readers; and (4) data 
on the variability of reading rate within an individual for suc- 
cessive periods of time within the same test. 


Procedure 
The Experimental Reading Tests 


Six different rate of reading tests were developed for the 
purposes of this study, each test consisting of two forms, re- 
ferred to as A and B. Three of the tests were amount-limit type 
tests of different lengths, and three were time-limit types of 
tests with different time requirements. Table 1 provides a 
summary of the fundamental characteristics of the six tests 
as well as the test procedure. Two forms of each test were pre- 
pared and used fo: purposes of determining reliabilities by 
the equivalent forms method. During the fall semester 1955 
the reading rates of the fastest, average, and slowest reader 
in each of five classes, after eight 50 minute training sessions, 
were ascertained. The average for the five fastest readers was 
670 words per minute; for the average reader, 401; and for 
the slowest, 240. These values were used in setting the lengths 
and time limits of the various reading selections. In compar- 
ing amount-limit and time-limit methods at various lengths it 
seemed desirable to strive to secure comparable amounts of 
reading for the two methods. 

Thus length and time requirements were chosen to make 
comparisons possible between different types of tests of the 
same length and/or time requirements. Three of the tests 
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required twelve minutes total time to administer, i.e., Tests 
II, IV and V. Three of the tests were alike with respect to 
length. These were Tests II, III and IV. 

Test I was designated as the criterion against which the 
other tests were to be compared. This test was 7000 words 
long and each reader was permitted to read until he finished 
the test. A minute by minute measure of the number of words 
each of the subjects had read was obtained. It seemed that 
this method might provide the most complete picture of each 
individual’s natural rate of reading. Not only could each 
reader's overall reading rate be determined, but variations in 
his reading rate at specific time intervals could be ascertained 
as well. 

This method is not thought to be a practical means of 
measuring reading rate outside of an experimental situation. 
An involved and lengthy scoring process is required if one 
wishes to examine the reader's rate within any of the several 
time segments. It is also not known to what extent periodic 
interruptions, and subsequent marking of reading times on 
the test booklet, interfere with the reading process. On an a 
priori basis, this would seem to be negligible. It is also possible 
that over an extended period of testing time, reading rates 
might be slightly lower than otherwise because of the mark- 
ing time required. In spite of the possible limitations which 
might have been suggested, this method would still seem to 
be the best criterion against which to compare other less cum- 
bersome methods of measuring reading rate. 

While this study was not primarily concerned with the 
comprehension aspects of the reading test, it was important 
that the reader’s rate of reading be kept “honest” during the 
testing period. Therefore, a simple recall test, consisting of 
ten four-response, multiple-choice items, was developed and 
used for each of the reading selections to provide a measure 
of the reader’s comprehension. The results served as a check 
on level of comprehension but were not analyzed in detail. 


Selection of the Test Materials 

The criteria for the length and time requirements for the 
tests have been discussed. There were two additional criteria 
which were considered to be important in the selection of the 
test materials. First, it was felt that the materials should be 
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comparable in level of difficulty, and should be pitched at 
approximately the upper senior high school level. A second 
important characteristic of the materials was that they be 
high in interest value, and be comparable in this respect. 
Therefore, materials were sought which were likely to be un- 
familiar to the readers, and which contained an element of 
humor or were otherwise likely to be interesting. 


Texts Used in Each Reading Test: 


I A. Kenneth Roberts, “It Must be Your Tonsils,” The Ken- 
neth Roberts Reader, Doubleday Doran and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 1945, pp. 374-394. 

I B_ Kenneth Roberts, “An Inquiry into Diets,” op. cit., pp. 
89-104. 

II A Mark Twain, “A Scrap of Curious History,” “What Is 
A Man?, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1917, pp. 
182-192. 

II B_ Major M. A. Wiener, “100% Below H:0,” Flying Safety 

' Magazine, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., January, 1955. 

III A “Thunderbolts in Harness,” The General Electric Com- 
pany. 

III B Claude D. Kelley, “Game Laws Are No Joke!” Conser- 
vation Talks-Leaflet No. 4, The National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, Washington 12, D. C. 

IV A Stacy V. Jones, “Life With a Brooklyn Gang,” Harper's 
Magazine, November, 1954, pp. 35-43. 

IV B Bernard De Voto, “Service in Four-Color Gravure,” 
Harper's Magazine, February, 1955, pp. 10-15. 

VA Kenneth Roberts, “An American Looks at Oxford,” 
op.cit., pp. 135-157. 


V B Kenneth Roberts, “Experiments With a Forked Twig,’ 


op.cit., pp. 430-460. 

VI A Mark Twain, “The Buried City of Pompeii,” The Inno- 
cents Abroad, Leipzig, Bernhard Tauchnitz Edition, 
1879, pp. 311-320. 

VI B Meeker Oden, “How to Take to the Tropics,” Harper's 
Magazine, January, 1955, pp. 59-65. 
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Selection of the subjects 


The subjects in the study consisted of 166 students at the 
State University of Iowa who had enrolled in the college read- 
ing program during the spring semester of 1955. The majority 
were freshman who were seeking to improve deficiencies in 
communication skills through the Communication Skills Pro- 
gram at the University. All of the students from whom the 
sample for this study was chosen had voluntarily enrolled in 
the reading improvement program and received twenty hours 
of reading instruction. The classes met one hour a day, four 
days a week, for five weeks. The instruction was typical of 
that provided in most college reading programs. 


Administration of the Reading Tests 

Experience has shown that most of the gain in reading rate, 
which a student in these classes may expect to achieve in a 
period of twenty hours of instruction, is likely to occur by 
the end of the eighth hour of instruction. From that point on, 
his reading rate increases much more slowly. Prior to begin- 
ning the administration of the reading tests, the students in 
this investigation received eight days of intensive practice and 
instruction in reading rate. This was done to control some- 
what the effect of practice on subsequent rate scores. The 
instruction included lectures on means of improving poor 
reading habits, the use of the first seven Iowa Reading Films, 
timed speeded readings, tachistoscope exercises, and practice 
on reading accelerators. At the ninth lesson, Test I, Form A, 
was administered at the beginning of the hour. One reading 
test was given at the beginning of each succeeding class meet- 
ing until all twelve tests had been given. The tests were ad- 
ministered in this order: I A, I B, VI A, VI B, III A, III B, 
IV A, IV B, V A, V B, II A, and II B. Students were not in- 
formed of their performances on these tests until all twelve 
had been administered. 


Results 


Comparison of Rate and Comprehension Scores on each of the 
Tests : 

It is possible to follow several lines of speculation concern- 
ing the kinds of results likely to be obtained when employing 
time-limit and amount-limit tests of reading rate. One might 
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hypothesize that an individual would tend to read faster on 
a time-limit test than on an amount-limit test because he 
realized that he could read only for a limited amount oi time. 
Awareness of this element of pressure could, ostensibly, result 
in his reading the selection at a faster rate than he would 
employ with an amount-limit test in which such pressure did 
not exist. Also, one might think that a person would tend to 
read faster on short tests than on longer tests. 

Table 2 sheds some light on the foregoing suppositions. It 
can be seen that when the means of both Form A and Form 
B of each test are considered together, one type of test 
(amount-limit or time-limit) is not read appreciably faster 
than the other. It is apparently not true that one tends to read 
a short selection faster than a long selection, at least within 
the definition of short and long tests as employed in this study. 
Again, when both forms of each test are considered, it can be 
seen that Test VI, which was the shortest of all of the reading 
tests in terms of length, was read most slowly. 

Another of the purposes of this study was to examine the 
extent of variability in reading rate among groups of readers 
for successive periods of time. One could develop several 
hypotheses concerning variability in rate of reading. It is 
possible that a group of readers would read at relatively the 
same rate from minute to minute, or that their rate might 
fluctuate markedly from minute to minute. It is possible that 
rates might vary systematically or fluctuate haphazardly. 
Other hypotheses are plausible. 


TABLE 2 


Means and Standard Deviations for the Rate 
of Reading Tests (In Words per Minute) 


Form A Form B 

M SD M SD 
Test I 372 90 369 107 
Test II 371 125 393 122 
Test III 375 100 368 104 
Test IV 347 93 372 107 
Test V 350 101 371 111 
Test VI 369 113 337 88 
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The means and standard deviations of the subscores for 
time segments of Test I are found in Table 3. The evidence of 
variability in rate revealed in the two forms of the test is in- 
consistent. The results of Form B refute almost all of the 
evidence of variability suggested by Form A of Test I 

The comparatively slow reading-rate scores for the first 
four minutes of Test I A are rather difficult to explain. The 
material in the reading selection for Test I A likely to be read 
during the first four-minute period may be somewhat more 
difficult than that in the second four-minute segment of the 
reading selection. Another possible explanation is that this 
was the first of the reading tests to be administered, and it is 
possible that unfamiliarity with the procedure of marking 
reading rate at the end of every minute might have adversely 
affected the rate scores at the beginning of that test. 


Reliability of the Reading Tests 


The equivalent forms reliability coefficients of the words 
per minute scores of the six rate of reading tests are as fol- 
lows: Test I, .82; Test II, .88; Test III, .84; Test IV, .86; Test 
V, .86; Test VI, .85. The differences in the reliabilities of the 
six tests are small and not statistically significant. There is 
also little difference between the amourt-limit and the time- 
limit reliability coefficients. The longer test did not yield the 
greater reliability. The same thing is true of the time-limit 
tests; Test V (12 minutes) is not appreciably more reliable 
than Tests III and IV (4.3 minutes). 


TABLE 3 


Means and Standard Deviations for Subscores of 
Rate of Reading Test I (In Words per Minute) 


Form IA Form IB 

M SD M SD 
Total Test 372 90 366 107 
lst minute 332 94 366 102 
2nd minute 327 87 350 113 
4th minute 346 101 364 108 
8th minute 374 106 365 123 
lst 4 minutes 336 87 363 101 
2nd 4 minutes 371 99 362 110 


Amount-Limit and Time-Limit Measurement of Rate 
Reliability coefficients for alternate methods of scoring the 
amount-limit tests are shown below: 


WPM Time T-Scores 
IA vs. IB (Total) 82 .88 83 
IA vs. IB (First 2880 words ) 77 84 .76 
IIA vs. IIB 88 .88 .87 
VIA vs. VIB 85 83 85 


In the first column are reliability coefficients based on rate 
scores. In the second column, the criterion scores are time 
scores in 10-second intervals. In the third column, are coeffi- 
cients based on time scores converted to normalized T-scores. 
Use of the time scores with this particular sample results in a 
more reliable Test I, but the advantage does not hold for the 
other amount-limit tests. The relatively low reliability of the 
first 2880 words on Test I as compared with Test II, in a way 
constitutes evidence that the relatively lower reliability of 
Test I was not due to the fact that the test was longer than 
the others, but was due to its placement first in the series of 
tests or to the interruptions at the end of each minute for 
marking. 

The equivalent forms reliability coefficients of the sub- 
scores (selected time segments) on Test I are shown below: 


Time IA vs. IB Reliability 
Ist minute 73 
2nd minute 67 
4th minute 72 
8th minute .72 
Ist 4 minutes .80 
2nd 4 minutes .76 


The first four-minute measure of rate would seem to be 
slightly more reliable than the second four-minute measure 
of rate. In fact, the reliability coefficient of the first four 
minutes is .80 which is almost as high as the reliability coeffi- 
cient of the total test (.82), and is quite comparable to the 
reliability of the four minute time-limit test, Test III (.84). 
Intercorrelations of the Rate of Reading Tests 

Intercorrelations were obtained among all twelve of the 
tests. Actually, because there were two forms of each of the 
tests, there are four estimates of the correlation between any 
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two test types. Thus, as estimates of the correlation between 
Tests I and II, correlations were obtained for I a vs. ITA, I B vs. 
II A, I A vs. II B, and I B vs. II B. These values were averaged 
by converting the r’s to z's (Fisher), obtaining the average of 
the z's, and then converting back to r. These averages are 
‘shown in Table 4. 

It is noteworthy that there is little tendency, if any, for the 
tests of a given type (amount-limit or time-limit) to show 
higher correlations with tests of the same type than with tests 
of the other type. In fact, the intercorrelations are remarkably 
homogeneous and give little basis for concluding that the tests 
differ very greatly in what each is measuring. 

Test I has been proposed as the logical criterion against 
which to validate the time-limit tests and the shorter amount- 
limit tests. If Test I is accepted as the criterion, the intercorre- 
lations of the other tests with Test I may be interpreted as 
validity coefficients. 

The correlations expressing the relationship between both 
forms of each test with Tests I A and I B have been corrected 
for attenuation in both variables and appear below: 

IIA IIB IIIA IIB IVA IVB VA VB VIA VIB 


IA 77 80 84 81 82 .78 .76 80 .84 .82 
IB 93 .87 87 89 91 92 88 89 95 93 
TABLE 4 


Average Intercorrelations of Scores of 
the Six Rate of Reading Tests 


Test I II Ill IV V VI 
I _ 77 77 .78 .76 81 
IJ 77 = 82 83 83 81 
Ill Th 82 - 83 82 81 
IV .78 83 83 ~ 84 .78 
V .76 83 82 .84 _ 75 
VI 81 81 81 .78 75 _ 


It will be noted that there is sizable difference in these corre- 
lations with Test I Form A as opposed to those with Test I 
Form B. Because in all cases the correlations are higher with 
Form B, there appears to be some extraneous variance in Form 
A scores not present in Form B. 


Further Analysis of Test I A 
For purposes of analysis of differences in performance for 
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groups reading at different average rates, individual subjects 
were assigned to groups according to the number of complete 
four-minute blocks of time required to read the entire test. 
For example, if a subject read the entire test in thirteen 
minutes, the average rate can be computed on three four- 
minute blocks; 1-4, 5-8, and 9-12. This procedure was followed 
in order to provide a sufficient number of groups for which 
the variability in reading rate throughout the test could be 
observed. 

Five groups resulted from the procedure described above. 
The number of subjects in each group varied according to the 
number of four-minute blocks each individual required to . 
read the entire selection. The number of four-minute blocks 
required by Groups I through V were three, four, five, six, 
and seven respectively. From this it follows that Group I 
would be composed of the fastest readers and Group V the 
very slowest. Six individuals were excluded from this part of 
the analysis; two required less than three four-minute periods; 
three required more than seven four-minute periods; and one 
subject failed to record some of the time data on his paper. 

Average scores, in terms of words per minute, for each 
four-minute time segment were obtained for each individual. 
The number of scores for each individual varied according to 
the number of time segments needed to finish the test. 

Table 5 presents the means and standard deviations of 
the five groups for each four-minute segment. This table re- 
veals that the different ability groups did not follow the same 
pattern in rate of reading. Group I students, the fastest 
readers, increased their rate of reading systematically from 
the initial to the final four-minute time segment. The same 
thing was true of Group IV. Groups II and III increased their 
rate during the second four-minute period and then tended to 
become constant. Group V, the slowest group of readers, read 
at about the same average rate for the first five four-minute 
periods and then showed a marked increase in rate during 
the last two periods. 

“t” tests for related measures were applied to the differ- 
ences between the average rate for the first four-minute seg- 
ment and the average rate for the last four-minute segment 
for each group. The differences were all significant at the 1 
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per cent level, indicating a significant increase in rate between 
the beginning and the end. 

Of further interest is within-subject variability in reading 
rate from one four-minute segn.ent to another. Is variability 
from one four-minute interval to another the same for fast 
readers, average readers, and slow readers, or are there dif- 
ferences in within-subject variability associated with reading 
rate? 

To obtain evidence bearing on this question, the mean- 
square for within-subjects was computed for each of the five 
groups. These are shown below: 


GROUP MS 
1 3992.83 
2 1319.85 
3 650.46 
4 972.73 
5 1088.49 


A Bartlett test for homogeneity of variance was applied to 
these data and resulted in a significant x*. (x’°=93.71; x*o= 
13.28). This indicates that the within-subject variability dif- 
fers for the different groups. The data indicate that within- 
subject variability is greatest for the fast readers and least 
for the average readers. 


Summary 


A summary of the most important results of the study is 
presented below: 


Purpose 1: To Obtain Reliability Data 

There were no significant differences among the equivalent 
forms reliability coefficients for the rate scores of the six tests. 
The obtained reliability was highest for Test II (.88) and 
lowest for Test I (.82). In subsequent analysis of Test I A 
there was evidence of extraneous variance not present in any 
of the other tests, which might account for the relatively lower 
reliability of Test I. 

There was also little difference between the obtained re- 
liability coefficients of the amount-limit and the time-limit 
types of tests. Nor were there sizable differences in the re- 
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liabilities of tests of different length within the variations in 


length used in this study. 


Purpose 2: To Obtain Intercorrelations Among the Six Rate 
of Reading Tests 


The intercorrelations among the rate measures for the tests 
were rather homogeneous, indicating that the tests differed 
very little in what each was measuring. Validity coefficients of 
Tests II through VI were of about the same magnitude. When 
Test I A was the criterion, the validity coefficients (corrected 
for attenuation in both variables) averaged about .80. Similar 
coefficients with Test I B were considerably more satisfactory, 
averaging about .90. 


Purpose 3: To Obtain Evidence on Variability of Reading Rate 
for Groups of Fast, Average, and Slow Readers 

The evidence from this study suggests that subjects show 
considerable variability in reading rate during successive time 
intervals when reading a relatively long selection, and that 
the rate patterns differ for groups of fast, average, and slow 
readers. Significant differences between the means of the first 
four-minute intervals and the last four-minute intervals were 
found for all rate groups, indicating an over-all increase in 
rate during the reading of a selection. 


Purpose 4: To Obtain Data on Variability of Reading Rate 
Within an Individual 

Within-subject variability in rate of reading differed signi- 
ficantly in the five groups and was greatest for the fast readers 
and least for the average readers. 

On the whole, this study showed that in measuring rate of 
reading as defined by the tests in this investigation, a fairly 
short (four-minute) time limit test appears to be about as 
valid as other tests which require more time or are more dif- 
ficult to administer. 
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Reviews 


THE TEACHING OF READING AND WRITING, by William S. 
Gray. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1956. A Unesco 
Monograph in Fundamental Education. 281 pp. 


This useful monograph is a credit both to Mr. Gray and to 
Unesco. In harmony with Gray’s experience, it is a sound survey 
of the teaching of reading and writing; as a United Nations’ 
publication, it is truly international in scope. 

The study is concerned with literacy on a world-wide basis; not 
with a. minimum ability to read and write, but with functional 
literacy: “a person is functionally literate when he has acquired the 
knowledge and skills in reading and writing which enable him to 
engage effectively in all those activities in which literacy is nor- 
mally assumed in his culture or group” (p. 24). This aim is both 
reasonable and high. Experience has shown that where literacy 
programs stop with the bare ability to read and write, the skills 
acquired are too often lost. The task of achieving functional 
literacy, however, is formidable, since according to the statistics 
given (p. 28), in 109 countries with 81% of the world’s population 
illiteracy is estimated at 41%. 

One very interesting chapter deals with the nature of the 
reading process in various languages. Examples of writing range 
from Chinese logographs to alphabets as diverse as Arabic and 
the familiar Latin symbols. Several plates give records of eye- 
movements in reading Thai, Hebrew, Yoruba, Navaho and a 
number of others. A valuable conclusion is that physiologically 
speaking the reading process is much the same, no matter what 
system of writing is used; variations in rate seem rather slight. 


For American teachers, the most immediately relevant chapters 
are those dealing with research and methodology in the teaching 
of reading. Here is a convenient, objective discussion of the pros 
and cons of various methods, together with evidence from research 
and evaluations of the efficiency of different ways of teaching. The 
historical and descriptive approach in explaining the analytic 
versus synthetic controversy, the alphabetic, phonic, and syllabic 
methods, and the word and sentence attack is useful indeed. While 
much of this discussion is concerned with teaching young children, 
an additional chapter is devoted to teaching adults. 
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Three chapters are given to the teaching of handwriting, and 
the final chapter presents a plan of action necessary to attain the 
goal of functional literacy for most of the world’s population. 

In view of the soundness of the monograph, it may seem cap- 
tious to criticize it adversely. Nevertheless, some comments should 
be made. The two chapters on language types and the reading 
process in various languages suffer from misleading and over- 
simplified statements. Languages have been classified in many 
ways, e.g., synthetic, analytic, etc., but these classifications are less 
highly regarded than they formerly were. In any event, “classifica- 
tion into three groups by the type of character used in writing” 
(p. 31) is not a linguistic classification at all. Turkish, for instance, 
was written in an Arabic script until 1927; then by edict the Roman 
alphabet was substituted. Needless to say, the change in writing 
had no effect on the Turkish language. Present attempts to adopt a 
modified Roman alphabet in China are aimed at simplifying the 
writing of Chinese; Chinese as a language remains as it was. 


The definition of a phoneme (p. 31) is given as “a basic sound 
of a spoken language” rather than “a minimum distinctive unit of 
linguistic signalling.” Gray seems uncertain of the phoneme, and 
on p. 90 confuses phoneme with syllable: “Thus some réaders make 
almost exclusive use of phonetic methods, others of syllabic (pho- 
nemic) methods. . . .” This confusion is apparent throughout, and 
occasionally phonic, phonetic, and phonemic are treated as inter- 
changeable terms. 


To say that “The Chinese language is monosyllabic, in the sense 
that each syllable is one morpheme” (p. 32) is tenuous. The Eng- 
lish word going consists of two morphemes, one free and one 
bound, but it certainly contains two syllables. On p. 40 the state- 
ment that “some alphabetic languages are more syllabic than others” 
does not make sense. All languages contain syllables; the point 
is that in some, syllabic structure is more restricted. 


These criticisms of Gray’s handling of linguistic terms emphasize 
that in general the teaching of reading would benefit greatly if 
people concerned with reading were better grounded in linguistics. 
Such concepts as morpheme and syllable, the distinction between 
phonetic and phonemic, the relationship between writing and 
speech—these basic tenets of description could ‘have an important 
bearing on our understanding of the nature and process of reading. 


In style this monograph at times seems overwritten, too de- 
tailed. Aims, methods and summaries are frequently presented in 
tabular form with a great deal of overlapping. For instance, in 
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giving aims for teaching children to read (p. 137), the first two 
are stated thus: 
“To deepen interest in reading as a source of pleasure and 
information. | 
To extend the interests of pupils through both guided and 
independent reading.” 


In view of the fact that this study is intended for directors, cur- 
riculum specialists, and “very capable teachers who hold positions 
of leadership,” one wonders at some of the suggestions presented. 
In a discussion of teaching handwriting to adults, we find this in- 
junction (p. 237): “Of great importance in teaching adults to write 
is a good blackboard.” 

Despite these strictures, THE TEACHING OF READING 
AND WRITING is an excellent piece of work. Documentation 
and illustration are especially good, and a fully annotated bib- 
liography of the subject is available through Unesco. 

Russell Cosper 


READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ADULTS, by Paul Leedy, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. 456 pp. 


As Paul Leedy makes plain in the preface to his substantial 
bock, he has devised this approach to proficient reading techniques 
after several years of experience not only with college students and 
adults but particularly as supervisor of adult reading at the Read- 
ing Institute of New York University. The result is a solid and 
comprehensive treatment of the practical means by which an ener- 
getic, conscientious student may appreciably improve his skill 
of reading. 

READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ADULTS comprises twenty 
individual chapters as well as a useful appendix on the use of 
reading machines and on other books in the field. For convenience 
of discussion these chapters may be grouped into three sections. 
The first of these. consists of an introductory chapter concerned 
with the preparation of the student for the techniques to be ac- 
quired during the course of his study, a chapter on the physical 
and intellectual nature of skillful reading, and a third chapter for 
the determination of the relative proficiéncy of the reader’s own 
rate and degree of comprehension, as he undertakes a program of 
self-improvement. In this third chapter, the student gives himself 
three timed-reading tests, evaluates his comprehension of the pas- 
sages, considers what general knowledge and background he 
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brought to the reading, tests the effectiveness of his vocabulary, 
and finally makes an extensive inventory of his own reading 
habits. With this searching diagnostic analysis of his reading abili- 
ties and deficiencies, the student proceeds to the succeeding chap- 
ters devoted to specific means of self-improvement in reading. For 
each of this central group of chapters, numbered 4-17, Leedy has 
provided two timed-reading selections with comprehension checks. 
First of all, the student is led to consider the ways in which struc- 
tural devices, paragraphs, sentence-units, and punctuation may 
assist him to proficiency. Next, reader's purposes are discussed, 
with separate chapters concerned with the practice of skimming, of 
reading for directions, of concentration on main details and re- 
calling them, etc. Thereafter, specific treatment is given to the 
reading of newspapers, of graphs, maps, and charts, of general 
business communications, and of technical reports. The last three 
chapters provide the student with further information about his 
reading for pleasure and vocabulary growth, as well as a final 
group of three tests by which he may evaluate his progress since 
taking the diagnostic tests at the outset of his own course of 
‘training. 

Though brief, this summary serves to indicate the scope, variety, 
and extent of training offered for the individual reader's own self- 
improvement. But those interested in reading training may wish to 
note also Leedy’s careful discussions of fixations and regressions 
(pp. 15-20), of the function of reader’s purpose (pp. 159ff.), of 
the need for recognition of author's purpose (pp. 251ff.). To be 
sure, not every reading teacher would select the particular essays 
reprinted in this volume for rate and comprehension quizzes; 
nor would he wish to relegate detailed consideration of vocab- 
ulary growth to the final chapter. But the author has kept stead- 
fastly in mind that his book is addressed to the thousands of 
persons who eagerly seek assistance for self-help, not to the in- 
structor of reading nor to the training director. If these earnest 
seekers for self-improvement have the requisite persistence, energy, 
and adaptability to the techniques of reading-proficiency, Leedy 
has provided them with a well-planned guide, a valuable “road 
map to the highway of print.” 

George Schick 


ADULT READING: The Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Part II. Ed. by Nelson B. 
Henry. Chicago: The National Society for the Study of Educa- 
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tion, 1956. Index. 279 pp. Distributed by the University of Chicago 
Press. 


This symposium by the Committee on Adult Reading of the 
National Society for the Study of Education includes: What Do 
Adults Read? by Lester Asheim; How Well Do Adults Read? by 
William S. Gray; Why Adults Read, by Wilbur Schramm; Reading 
and Related Media, by Edgar Dale; The Role of the Public 
Library in Adult Reading, by Grace T. Stevenson; The Role of 
the College Library in Adult Reading, by Arthur T. Hamlin; The 
Use of Print in Adult Educational Agencies, by Cyril O. Houle; 
How Books Get to Adult Readers, by David H. Clift and Dan 
Lacy; Developing Readable Materials, by Edgar Dale and Jeanne 
S. Chall, and The Improvement of Reading Materials, by Paul 
A. Witty. 

Of particular interest are the section in Gray’s essay on measur- 
ing reading ability in adults (pp. 34-52), Clift and Lacy’s discus- 
sion of how books are distributed through libraries (pp. 189-199), 
and the levels of reading difficulty—especially in relation to various 
magazines—distinguished by Dale and Chall (pp. 220-224). These 
last writers have attached to their essay a classified bibliography 
on certain aspects of readability (pp. 244-250). 

Witty’s discussion is probably the one of most immediate 
utility, for in his essay actual programs and devices are discussed 
and evaluated. In addition, suggestions are made for the self- 
training of the adult who wishes to improve his reading but has 
no access to classes in the necessary discipline. Witty’s observa- 
tions are based upon experiences with both college students and 
groups of adults; for each of these reader-types he stresses the 
need of “systematic practice accompanied by wide reading.” 

M. M. May 


POSITIONS IN THE FIELD OF READING, by Kathryn Imogene 
Dever. New York: Columbia University, Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, 1956. 165 pp. 


The rapid expansion in teaching of reading on all levels from 
grade school through college and industry has resulted in some 
confusion as to the boundaries of the various divisions of the field. 
Overlapping of responsibility, misunderstanding, and division of 
authority have often been the result. This book, based on a dis- 
sertation under the direction of Dr. Ruth M. Strang, helps to 
clarify some of the points of confusion. Compiled largely from a 
job description questionnaire sent to some 3,000 persons concerned 
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with the teaching of reading, it contains much detail on positions, 
levels of instruction, duties, professional preparation, and salary. 
It also furnishes description of work performed in the various kinds 
of reading instruction, together with specific case studies of 
positions. 

The book offers a good general picture of what is being done 
in reading, and should be useful to teachers for comparisons of 
activities and to administrators who are setting up reading pro- 
grams. It indicates that professional positions are increasing con- 
stantly in all areas, but particularly in the relatively new area of 
developmental reading for high schools, colleges, and business. 

The author has divided personnel concerned with reading into 
five classes: (1) Special Teachers of Reading, including remedial, 
adjustment, and early-grade work; (2) Supervisory Reading 
Specialists, such as consultants, supervisors, and coordinators; (3) 
Specialists in Higher Education, including directors of clinics and 
laboratories on the college and industrial level; (4) Specialists in 
Clinical Work, primarily counsellors and psychologists; and (5) 
Reading Work in Other Classifications, which include part-time 
teachers from other fields, such as English, psychology, and the 
social sciences. 

In the case histories for each class there is considerable detail 
about techniques, methods, instructional material, and organization. 
The book ends with a chapter on the probable future development 
in the field of reading. The conclusion: continued expansion, and 
experimentation to solve the teacher's problems of too many 
students, too little time, and lack of understanding of the nature 
of reading programs on the part of administrators and parents. 

Bernard Schmidt 


IMPROVING READING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, by 
L. Jane Stewart, Frieda M. Heller, and Elsie J. Alberty. Current 
Problems in Education Series, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. 
67 pp. 

No doubt many readers’ reactions to this monograph will fall into 
one or more of three categories: (1) It’s the same old story of an 
experiment in teaching reading; (2) The writers tell only the good 
side of the situation; (3) Anybody knows you can do a lot in 
any area of teaching with a select group of pupils in a university 
school. There is a fourth possible reaction: What a demanding, time- 
consuming, and rewarding experience to be able to report for 
the guidance and inspiration of other teachers. 
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That the theme is the same old story is undeniable. But until 
results of reading instruction are more auspicious, the “same old 
story” needs retelling again and again. In this present book, the 
story is made interesting if not new by exactness of detail in the 
authors’ procedure of inciting a group of twenty-three Ohio State 
University School eighth-graders to the desire for research reading 
and to the enjoyment of recreational reading. This feature should 
make the book beneficial to other teachers looking for methods of 
helping students in like pursuits. The account is given informally 
in a style which makes for a pleasant hour or so of reading. There 
is no insinuation that the University School has “all the answers,” 
nor that the authors are passing on the last word in reading 
improvement. 

That the bright side of the experiment is stressed goes without 
saying. The authors are human. But the description of the trans- 
formation of poor, uninterested readers into better, more interested 
readers presupposes a dark side of a picture that almost any 
reading teacher is all too familiar with. In the effort to share ob- 
jectively their successes with others, the authors definitely let the 
drabber side of the reading improvement process come through. 
A series of questions at the end of the book, listed for further ex- 
perimentation and for consideration by other teachers, tell the “less 
than 100% success” story. 

The third reaction regarding teaching select groups is without 
foundation, as the reader will learn early in the book. (Acquaint- 
ance with student bodies of almost any university school precludes 
the notion of homogeneity among the pupils.) The I. Q.’s of the 
twelve boys and eleven girls ranged from 72 to 140, with six 
testing 125 or above. Iowa Silent Reading Test scores at the be- 
ginning of the eighth grade extended from the fourth to the 
sixteenth years. Such differences within a class hardly indicate 
selectness. 

The hearty commendation for this book is as much for the 
spirit reflected by the teachers and the librarian who handled the 
work as it is for the methods they used to achieve the gratifying 
results. (From a median standard score of 160—grade equivalent 
of 8.2—at the beginning of the year, the group progressed to a 
median standard score of 175—grade equivalent of 11.3—at the end 
of the quarter. ) 

Of the methods and procedures that set this program off from 
the typical reading class, here is a noteworthy example (although 
not new to 1957). Reading was centered in a core program of 
approximately three hours a day on “Understanding My Body.” 
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The teachers used community and school resources to widen the 
scope of the reading experience, taking the process out of the 
classroom-textbook vacuum. A field trip to the Red Cross Blood 
Center for a demonstration of blood-giving even included some of 
the pupils’ parents. The trip to the Blood Center was preceded 
by a filmstrip on circulation, pupils’ taking their pulses before and 
after strenuous activity, the school doctor’s helping them understand 
blood pressure, the teacher's dissecting a beef heart for study by 
the pupils. Before the guest speakers’ presentations the teacher 
prepared vocabulary lists of terms the speakers would likely use 
and directed the pupils to reading pertinent to the speakers’ topics. 


In this phase of the University School program probably rests 
the crux of successful developmental reading teaching: Although 
reading can be an experience in and of itself, preparation for the 
experience is the vital part of teaching reading—especially with 
slower readers. 


During all of this activity and research, one-half hour a day (of 
core program time) was spent in recreational reading. This reflects 
the realism with which the authors viewed their jobs of helping 
pupils enjoy reading. If demands on out-of-school time compete 
with time for reading, the authors point out, “ways to put recrea- 
tional reading into daily school schedules must be found.” 


This realistic attitude showing the pedagogical insight of the 
persons involved in this project leads to another timely, but un- 
savory, aspect of the reading teacher's job. While many a teacher 
laments the fact that “television is undermining my efforts to make 
readers of my students,” the teacher and the librarian at the Uni- 
versity School used television to make readers of theirs. The simple 
announcement on the classroom blackboard “On TV—8:00 tonight— 
Yellow Jack” led many pupils to view the program. A subsequent 
announcement on the board—“Those who saw Yellow Jack cn TV 
may like to read the play Yellow Jack, by Sidney Howard or the 
biography, Walter Reed, Doctor in Uniform, by Laura Reed”— 
by the librarian led pupils into books. 

Those teachers given to the limited procedure of “For tomorrow 
read the next three pages in the text” will view this account of a 
rich teaching-learning situation as little short of science fiction. 
To those who are looking for suggestions for projects to broaden 
and enliven students’ reading or for encouragement to try some 
project still in the thinking stage, this book can be most helpful. 

The words “in the Junior High School” in the title should not 
deter any reading teacher's looking into the monograph. The sug- 
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gestions for and approaches to both group and individual teaching 
are applicable in modified form to any educational level. 


E. Glenn Griffin 


EFFECTIVE READING FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, by 
Homer L. J. Carter and Dorothy J. McGinnis. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, Inc., 1957. 354 pp. 


Effective Reading for College Students is something ‘more than 
just another good book on reading techniques. It has been written 
to guide (but not direct) those who are capable of planning a 
personal reading improvement program and following it through 
to achievement. 


Homer L. J. Carter and Dorothy J. McGinnis are, respectively, 
director and associate director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic’ at 
Western Michigan University; they are the co-authors of Learning 
to Read (McGraw-Hill, 1953) and Building a Successful College 
Career (Wm. C. Brown, 1950). Their latest book has been pre- 
pared under the general editorship of Nila Banton Smith, who is 
director of the Reading Institute, New York University. It con- 
tains procedures that have been evolved from firsthand experience 
in working with college students. 


The book makes a broadly based approach to the task of de- 
veloping effectiveness in reading. As the authors state in their 
preface, “reading is regarded as an aspect of the total personality 
of the individual.” In the first three chapters, much attention is 
given to motivating the student and to furnishing him with basic 
tools for self-analysis. He is shown that learning to read better 
means changing himself. He is encouraged to assume self-direction 
in making up his own reading study plan and in applying it—not 
to “practice reading selections” (not many are included) but to ma- 
terials he regularly encounters in his work, his courses, his leisure 
time reading. He is also prompted to extend the range of his read- 
ing, and to use a selective, growth-oriented, exploratory approach 
to reading matter. 


The calculated effect of Effective Reading for College Students 
is thus to send readers outward and onward from itself, rather than 
to bog them down in a self-contained text regimen. In keeping with 
this approach, “guided activities” have replaced the customary 
“exercises” following the twelve chapters. The difference may go 
further than a mere change in terminology: the pointer-in-hand 
quality is absent, and the reader is beckoned to go beyond what 
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has been. presented, not drilled on contents or. swamped with 
arbitrary make-work projects. After each “guided activities” sec- 
tion there is a list of questions, phrased not as directed toward the 
reader but as queries the reader might care to direct at the authors; 
under each question, reference is made to a widely available book 
which should provide the answer. 

The exclusion of much practice material allows space for full 
coverage of those aspects of reading the authors wish to emphasize. 
Chapter IV, “Chapter Reading,” takes up more than one-fifth of 
the book; here reading selections—two entire excerpted chapters— 
have been provided along with explicit suggested procedures for 
reading them. This emphasis seems appropriate in a text designed 
primarily for college students. The gist of the recommended plan 
for chapter reading: after previewing, convert each principal divi- 
sion into a question; read for answers, being concerned with three 
levels of meaning—identification, interpretation, and evaluation of 
the facts presented; write the questions and their answers on file 
cards; review. 

Chapter V, devoted to vocabulary building, includes a detailed 
presentation of meaning clues and a good list of common prefixes, 
roots, and suffixes. Chapter VI, “Learning to Concentrate,” makes 
a particular effort to acquaint the student with basic psychological, 
as well as physical and environmental, factors which cause com- 
prehension difficulty. Such behavior mechanisms as projection, 
fantasy, regression, negativism, and dissociation are explained, to 
give the student an opportunity to become aware of emotional 
conflicts that may be interfering with the ability to concentrate. 


The importance of using different speeds of reading, according 
to the type of material and the reader's purpose, is stressed in 
Chapter VII. The authors recommend the use of acceleration and 
tachistoscopic devices, although they add that “no one should 
attempt to increase his reading ability solely by their use.” They 
present “reasons for reading rapidly” and suggestions for doing 
so, then balance these with a following section that offers reasons 
and suggestions for reading slowly. Slower speeds are recom- 
mended for reading in science and mathematics, and for critical 
reading. 


Chapter VIII gives minimal but clear procedure for using the 
library, taking notes, and outlining. A much fuller Chapter IX, 
“Reading to Solve Problems,” discusses the relationship between 
learning, thinking, and problem solving, and explains the different 
forms of problem solving together with the essential steps involved. 
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Attention is given to such stumbling-blocks as confusing inferences 
with facts and mistaking relationships for causes. Specific sugges- 
tions are given for effective reading of mathematical and scientific 
material. Chapter X, “Critical Reading,” shows readers how to 
analyze the organization of a chapter and how to appraise a writer's 
diction, tone, and form. It includes further information about com- 
mon errors in logic—false analogy, begging the question, over- 
simplification, and use of irrelevant and irrational evidence. There 
is an appropriate stressing of the need for building up “back- 
ground and mental content essential to valid judgments.” 


Material not found in most books on reading improvement is in- 
cluded in Chapter XI, “Speaking and Writing: Reading in Reverse.” 
In the authors’ words, “Both speaker and writer select their facts 
and arrange them to form an effective pattern. On the other hand, 
the listener and reader first focus their attention upon the pattern 
and, after recognizing its purpose, examine carefully the supporting 
details. . . . Each art is an aspect of communication and mastery 
of one can lead to the mastery of the others.” Accordingly, the 
student is shown how to develop skill in the techniques of the 
conversation, the interview, the conference, and public speaking; 
he is also shown how to organize a piece of writing and is given 
some suggestions for writing articles, term papers, and brochures. 
This firm relating of different aspects of communication should 
help to make readers more fully aware that reading is an active 
participation with the writer—a collaboration in building a struc- 
ture of meanings. And the bringing in of the other forms of self- 
expression, speaking and writing, is of course in line with the 
authors’ principle that reading is the result of growth. Chapter 
XII, which summarizes the preceding units, closes with this for- 
ward-looking thought: “The good reader is not only a good reader. 
He has the potential of a good writer, a good speaker, and a good 
listener. He tries daily to improve his ability to communicate. For 
him, there is no end.” 

An appendix gives some references that furnish bibliographies 
of “great books of all time.” Also there is a list of available accelera- 
tion and tachistoscopic equipment. A glossary of terms and an 
index are provided. 

Effective Reading for College Students should find favor with 
those who are looking for a reading improvement text with tech- 
niques and subject matter closely related to actual life situations. 

John S. Tuckey 








Reading Books Received 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEACHING READING, by Irving H. Anderson and 
Walter F. Dearborn, New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952. 382 pp. 


A text designed for courses in the psychological and physiological processes of 
reading. 


READING SKILLS, by William D. Baker. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953. 120 pp. A workbook in which the timed exercises provide 
information and motivation for improving in speed and comprehension; an 
instructor's guide and key furnished on request. 


READING DIFFICULTIES, THEIR DIAGNOSIS AND CORRECTION, by 
Guy L. Bond and Miles A. Tinker. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1957. 486 pp. A remedial reading textbook for the classroom teacher, the 
school remedial teacher, or the clinician. 


EFFICIENT READING, Alternate Edition, James I. Brown. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1956. 302 pp. Sixty-six essays for timed comprehension 
utilizing the same format as an earlier edition: vocabulary drill, suggestions 
for writing. 

M. W. TILLSON 
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News, Letters, and Notes 


In this first number, full acknowledgment of aid and en- 
couragement during the initial stages of the JOURNAL OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL READING is a pleasant duty: to pre- 
publication subscribers and to contributors of manuscripts and 
projects for publication, to the Advisory Board of Editors and 
to the Purdue University Research Foundation, go sincere 
thanks for gratifying faith in the establishment of a periodical 
for those interested in the complex matter of reading. 

Although some reading specialists are inclined to limit ap- 
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plication of the term “developmental” strictly to basic instruc- 
tion in reading from the first grade through the adult stages, 
the scope of this JOURNAL is the improvement of reading 
and of the teaching of reading especially above the level of the 
elementary school. Accordingly, developmental reading in 
these pages is applied principally to the processes and teach- 
ing of reading as they relate to the improvement of the pro- 
ficiency of adults and college or secondary students. The 
specific goal of the JOURNAL is to provide assistance and 
stimulation for those concerned with teaching practices which 
will encourage confidence and pleasure in reading, make good 
readers out of mediocre readers, and foster proficiency in 
untrained and reluctant readers. 


Among the scores of thoughtful letters received concerning 
plans and projects for the JOURNAL, many offer interesting 
and useful ideas, but perhaps the most suggestive and pro- 
vocative comments are those contained in the letter of Dr. 
Russell E. Diener, of the Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Kent State University, at Kent, Ohio. With his permission, 
excerpts from that letter are here reprinted: 


In talking and writing to a considerable number of people 
over a period of years, I have come to the conclusion that there 
is not, at present, a proper forum for three groups of people in 
the field of reading. They are: (1) directors of reading and 
psycho-educational clinics, (2) special reading teachers and 
reading consultants in both public high schools and private pre- 
paratory schools, and (3) college and junior college staff in- 
terested in reading instruction problems. I am sure a survey 
would confirm this deficiency. As an example, at the 1956 meet- 
ing of the International Reading Association in Chicago, I was 
talking with a friend, Mr. Alton Ragor of the Reading Clinic 
of the University of Minnesota. He remarked about the lack 
of periodical material appealing to the interests and needs of 
people like himself, who would be a good example of groups 
(1) and (3). This lack has been noted by many others, includ- 
ing Drs. William S. Gray and Albert J. Harris. Finally, my own 
experience has, at one time or another, placed me in all of the 
special groups mentioned. I, too, have felt this deficiency in 
coverage. At the present time, it seems to me, the periodical 
needs of the classroom teacher, as well as those of the super- 
visor and administrator, are being met. The classroom teachers 
have the Reading Teacher, Elementary English, and the English 
Journal. The second group has the usual run of school adminis- 
tration journals, as well as the Elementary School Journal and 
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the School Review. But, where does one find the needs of the 
aforementioned three specialist groups being met? I would 
suggest that you contact Dr. George Spache, Reading Clinic, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. He has the most complete 
list of reading clinics and reading clinicians in the country. He 
would also be an excellent potential contributor to the Journal. 


As to content and type of contributors, I feel that the Journal 
should include contributions from many fields—most especially, 
from linguistics and semantics. I do not feel that either reading 
or English instruction can ever arrive at maturity until it adopts 
the relevant principles from linguistics and semantics. This, to 
me, is the next step along the road. I have been very much inter- 
ested in the work reported in A Study of Language, by John 
Bissell Carroll, and the work being done by I. A. Richards and 
associates at Language Research Inc., in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. It is time for the kind of thinking represented in these 
projects to filter down into the working concepts of the three 
specialist groups mentioned earlier. From them, it is hoped, it 
will find its way into the practices of the classroom teacher. In 
addition to the linguists and semanticists, the Journal should tap 
librarians, such as Max Ansheim of the University of Chicago 
Library School, reading specialists like Katherine Torrant of 
the Newton, Massachusetts, Public Schools, anthropologists like 
Norman McKeown of the University of Chicago, English teach- 
ers, etc. Some specific contributors from Ohio I would like to 
recommend include Mrs. Evelyn Davidson of the Kent State 
University staff and Dr. Martha Gesling Weber of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic of Bowling Green, Ohio, State University. 


Some of the topics I would like to see treated in the Journal 
would be the following: 


1. Some ways and some programs which utilize both text 
books and trade books in order to make reading instruction 
more interesting and build a lasting interest in reading. This 
could include articulated programs in which the selection of 
trade books would be deliberately related to the areas of inter- 
est developed in the text books. 


2. Descriptions of short-form original projective techniques, 
useful in the study of  1ildren. Some of these could be of the 
type useful to the clinic trained person, as well as for the class- 
room teacher. In addition, some attention could be given to the 
- discussion of well-established projective techniques and their 
usefulness in the case of reading problems. 


3. New instruments and/or ideas pertaining to the diagnos- 
tic study of reading problems of individual children (as opposed 
to group tests). These would include procedures which: (a) 
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often would yield results of a non-quantitative nature, and (b) 
would allow for the determination of syndrome patterns for 
different types of reading disability. 

4, What the linguist has to offer for the improvement of 
reading instruction. For example, does the procedure of deter- 
mining immediate constituents have anything to offer in im- 
proving the teaching of reading? 

5. What the semanticist has to offer for the improvement 
of reading instruction. How can the application of the principles 
of semantics, for example, be adapted to improve the level of 
reading comprehension? 


6. Case-Study examples from classroom instruction to show 
how concepts can be developed in all the learners at the differ- 
ent levels, by utilizing all possible means of communication, e.g., 
reading at easy, medium, and difficult levels, dramatization, TV, 
puppets, etc. In other words, given the concept, which tools 
from the communications kit can best be used to develop this 
concept in the case of each individual child, in the light of his 
aptitudes and his limitations? 


7. A regular feature, in which vocabulary background 
themes are given (similar to the background in Mencken’s The 
American Language ). In addition to the colorful historical back- 
ground, these themes could develop the multiple meanings of 
many of our words—the word bed, for instance. 


8. Ways and means by which we can encourage parents to 
foster the growth of reading interest in the home. Some of the 
approaches which could be discussed are the story-telling tech- 
niques, reading to the child before going to bed, following up 
TV-developed interests with appropriate book material, and 
interesting young and prospective mothers in the importance 
and value of story-telling and reading to the child, both for his 
enjoyment and linguistic development. With the bumper crop 
of babies, these young and prospective mothers offer a large 
group who should be cultivated more than they have been, if 
we are interested in developing the reading habit early. 


9. Reports of programs where companies set up library 
facilities for parents and children, as part of the so-called “fringe 
benefits.” The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company of 
Gallatin, Tennessee, is an example of such a company. 


10. Ways (other than taxation and similar normal sources 
of appropriation) by which funds have been raised for the pur- 
chase of books by groups and communities. 


11. Reports of surveys conducted by teachers in which chil- 
dren would be asked to report in their words, how they learn 
the reading skills—-word recognition, drawing inferences, new 
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vocabulary, etc. We have many reports of adult conceptions 
of how a child learns the reading skills. But, do they really 
learn the way we think they do? 

12. Reports of teacher experiences with individualized read- 
ing instruction. 


RUSSELL E. DIENER 


The JOURNAL will welcome articles on topics like those 
mentioned in this letter, as well as further comments and sug- 
gestions. 


The annual meeting of the National (formerly South- 
western) Reading Conference will be held at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas, on December 5-7, 1957. The 
program includes a dozen papers on topics relevant to college 
and adult reading programs by such well-known specialists as 
Ralph C. Staiger, Mississippi Southern College, Emery P. 
Bliesmer, University of Virginia, George D. Spache, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Arthur $. McDonald, Marquette University, 
etc.; six round-table discussion groups; and several sectional 
meetings devoted to problems of beginning a reading program, 
improving reading programs in high school, college, and in- 
dustry. Full details may be obtained from the Conference 
Chairman, Dr. Oscar S. Causey, Brite Hall, Texas Christian 
University, who notes also that copies of the proceedings of 
previous sessions, the fourth, fifth, and sixth Yearbooks are 
still available at this time. 


When space permits, notices of all conferences of interest 
to teachers or reading and of significant articles, monographs, 
etc. will appear in this section of the JOURNAL. Readers are 
urged to send in advance copies of meetings, offprints of news- 
worthy articles on reading, and the like, so that appropriate 
mention may be made of these events and publications 


regularly. 
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